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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICAN AID TO THE SUFFERING JEWS 
OF RUSSIA. 


HE appeal which Jacob H. Schiff, the wealthy Hebrew phi- 
lanthropist of New York, has made for the collection of 
funds to be used for securing relief and redress for the Jews of 
Russia is directed primarily to his coreligionists, but the indigna- 
tion aroused over the 
horrible massacres is so 
deep and widespread 
that the churches and 
newspapers’ generally 
have enlarged the scope 
of the appeal, and are 
calling upon the whole 
country to contribute, 
regardless of sect or 
race. Thus the Kansas 
City Journal declares 
that the movement as 
announced looks mainly 
“to members of Jewish 
societies, but in such a 
cause, appealing as it 
does to humanity, every 
lover of justice should 
take an interest”; and 
the Cleveland Leader 
asserts that “it will be 
America’s privilege to 
; lead the world in this 
work of mercy.” The cordial sympathy and support thus extended 
have been gratefully acknowledged by most of the thinking Jews 
in the United States, who are neither asking for nor expecting any- 
thing else from this country. As. Simon W. Wolf, chairman of 
the Civil Rights Committee of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, remarked when President Roosevelt declared that 
he could take no official action in the matter: “Our Government 
is sympathetic and feels most keenly the position in which our 
people are placed, but there are international laws that govern 
cases of this kind.” 
Other Hebrews, however, appear to entertain quite a different 











A NEW PORTRAIT OF WITTE. 


He is doing everything in his power to stop the 
Jewish massacres. 





feeling. The Hebrew Standard (New York), for example, speaks 


in the following rather bitter strain: 


“President Roosevelt can do nothing mow, but in the name of 
humanity this country was called upon to liberate the Cubans. 
But the Cubans were not Jews, and that is just the difference. 

“Israel grieves. Polite heads of governments express their sor- 
row, honeyed phrases are heard on all sides. The Christian 
churches will be heard from and we shall be told that all decent 
people regret this terrible holocaust. Thanks for nothing. 
Christianity stands indicted before the world. Our people still 
remember the Crusades, 
the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, and the whole- 
sale massacres since 
Christianity became the 
dominating religion in 
the so-called civilized 
world. It were time 
that Christian nations 
practised some of the 
precepts of the founder 
of their Church. 

We hear on all sides of 
Christian virtue, Chris- 
tian humility, Chris- 
tian this and Christian 
that. Letushavesome 
Christian hnmanity for 
once. A Christian na- 
tion stands guilty of un- 
paralleled outrages and 
a Christian world is 
silent, because they fear 
the claws of the bear. 

“Wecan do nothing 
now. We can not in- 
terfere in the internal 
affairs of another na- 
tion. Of course. When could a Christian nation do anything 
when Jews are being massacred? An abortive Rumanian note and 
Jews still suffer in Rumania, an unaccepted Kishineff protest and 
the dance of death continues unchecked. 

“Can Germany say aught? Are the Jews so liberally treated 
in the mighty German Empire? France, the ally of Russia, is 
silent. How long was it since Jewish biood flowed copiously in 
the streets of Galician cities? Shall this country protest? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is sympathetic. We Jews are sick of sympathy. 
The glad hand is given to us too often. We demand action, and 
if the Powers found it possible to stop the Boxer uprising and to 
put an end to Armenian massacres, and the United States in the 





JACOB H. SCHIFF, 


Who is raising a fund of $1,000,000 for the relief 
of the Russian Jews. 
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name of humanity thought it a sacred duty to liberate the Cubans 
then in God’s name let these Christian nations raise their hand to 
bring about a cessation of these horrors of hell.” 


There are not many Jews who entertain the acrimonious senti- 
ments expressed by 7he Hebrew Standard, but those that do are 
very pronounced in their utterances. Dr. J. H. Asher, of the 
Madison Avenue Temple in New York, goes so far as to make a 
general attack on the Christian Church, and boldly declares: 

“Let us get at the root of the massacres. It is the intolerance 


of Christianity. Christianity does not teach tolerance. It stands 
an outlaw at the bar of humanity. Intolerance for the Jewish 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


religion is at the bottom of all massacres. Brothers, we have a 
greater part to play than those martyrs, for we must live and order 
ourselves so that the great public will deem us good.” 


The papers which have referred to the expressions above quoted 
are frank to say that they are extremely unfortunate. The Jew, as 
conceded by all, is treated better in America than in any other 
nation. The racial prejudice here is slight, and never goes to the 
extent of interfering with his trade or professional relations or of 
depriving him of any political rights. But Zhe American He- 
brew (New York) intimates that a repetition of indiscreet remarks 
like the ones just mentioned might create an “anti-Semitic feeling 
in the Republic.” An article printed in this paper enlarges upon 
this point as follows: 


“Nothing would be easier [than] to rouse fierce hatred toward 
the Jews, as, because of certain characteristics, such as their clan- 
nishness and their abnormal self-assertion, they are not generally 
liked as it is. Once the non-Jewish peoples feel hostile to the 
aliens, there are many ways in which that feeling could be promptly 
manifested that would be keenly felt by the Jews. For one thing 
if all philanthropic aid were denied them, and they were turned 
over to the charity of their coreligionists, they would fare rather 
badly, as they are not, as a rule, charitable or kind! Asa case in 
point, take the property-holding immigrant who,-as soon as prac- 
ticable, obtains a tenement, becoming the most exacting type of a 
landlord. Often the property changes hands very frequently, 
sometimes fortnightly, the tenants being considered merely as fea- 
tures of the speculation, and bled. Likewise the Jewish provision 
for philanthropy is wholly inadequate, and were that of the non- 
Jewish patrons withdrawn, there would be great suffering among 
those who are more or less dependent upon charity. 

“In trade the damage could assume enormous proportions, as it 
is the non-Jewish peoples of the 80,000,000 inhabiting this country 
who support enterprises, and so on through most of our relations 
of life. Once the race war is on, it is impossible to prophesy 
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where it woujd end, but in any event it would bear hardest on the 
poor Jews of ‘the immigrant class who are least able to bear it. 
As for non-Jewish people, except such as are in the bondage of 
Jew money-lenders, who might, under the circumstances, put the 
screws on, the disciplining of the Jews would be practically without 
effect other than the satisfaction that would come in the rebuke of 
impertinent and ungrateful assumption. It is to be hoped the 
Jews will not become again involved in any way in an episode like 
that of the dismissal of Dr. Dewey, for a race conflagration could 
be very easily started, and when the odds are 79,000,000 people 
against 1,500,000, it behooves the smaller group to have a care.” 


MR. HEARST AS A NATIONAL FIGURE. 


HEN William R. Hearst enters the House of Representa- 
tives next month to complete his unexpired term as Con- 
gressman from the Eleventh District of New York, “no one in 
that body,” says the Springfield Repuddican (Ind.), “ will attract 
the personal] attention that he will,” for, continues Zhe Repudli- 
can,“ if Hearst ever was dangerous, he never was so dangerous as 
he is to-day, as a factor in national politics.” Both the manner of 
“his campaign for Mayor and its result, as well as his conduct 
now,” the Chicago Puéd/ic (Single-Tax) asserts, “make him loom 
up no lenger as a self-seeker, but as a genuine leader in a great 
cause.” He has become “the Bryan of the East” in the opinion 
of the Chicago 7ribune (Rep.), and, as the St. Louis Glodbe-Demo- 
crat (Rep.) predicts, he “will be far more powerful between now 
and election day in 1908 than he would be if he had obtained the 
Mayoralty.” He will “grow more threatening as time goes on,” 
remarks the Macon (Ga.) 7elegraph (Dem.). The Detroit /our- 
nal (Rep.) avers that he is at last a “ real Presidential possibility,” 
while the Chicago Chronicle (Rep.) declares that his almost win- 
ning fight, single-handed, against Tammany “ will probably sub- 
stitute Hearst for Bryan as the Democratic idol, and cause a reor- 
ganization of the Democratic party on a purely socialistic and 
revolutionary basis.” The Spokane Spokesman-Review (Ind. 
Rep.) likewise thinks that “ the Democratic choice will be between 
Bryan and Hearst,” and then makes the following observations : 


“Tho McClellan, the Tammany candidate, has been reelected, 
the victory is such a close one that it must very materially reduce 
the Tammany influence in the party in a national campaign. 
Heretofore it has been customary to refer to that organization as 
one of the most perfect and powerful political machines in the 
country. The blow which has been struck at it in this election can 
not but injure its prestige, and tho Mr. Hearst was in the cam- 
paign as a municipal-ownership candidate, it will be an easy mat- 
ter for him to resume his place as a Democrat and seek the nom- 
ination for the Presidency. 

“Those who believed that Mr. Hearst was nothing but a ram- 
pant yellow journalist are learning that behind his sensationalism 
there is a power strong enough to elect him to Congress and almost 
able to down the most powerful Democratic machine in the coun- 
try: He may be able to win over that same machine to his own 
side, if he desires its support in the Presidential field, and the 
race in the national convention between him and Bryan, as pre- 
dicted by Mr. Watterson, may be a very interesting one.” 


The press are, however, by no means united in assigning such 
great importance and significance to Mr. Hearst’s sudden develop- 
ment of popular strength in New York city. The Sacramento 
Union (Rep.) predicts that even if he gains the Mayoralty on the 
recount, his victory “ will hardly tend to put him in the line of fu- 
ture and larger political honors.” The papers which take this 
adverse view claim that his show of power was due to adventitious 
aids and peculiar circumstances which are not likely to occur again 
in combination, and furthermore that, altho he may be acceptable 
to the electorate of New York, he is an impossibility in the eyes 
of the country at large. The Kansas City Star (Ind. Dem.) states 
that the causes which contributed largely to the remarkable vote 
polled by Mr. Hearst were “dislike of the regular party organiza- 
tion and the lavish promises of the candidate,” and the Chicago 
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Post (Ind.) inter- 
prets the size of the 
vote to mean “a 
popular  dissatis- 
faction with the 
manner in which 
both of the other 
parties have been 
exploited by bosses 
to their personal 
advantage.” Scores 
of papers believe 
that the popular in- 
dignation aroused 
by the insurance 
scandals gave him 
a wide but only 
ephemeral popular- 
ity. “Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with,” as one pa- 
per expresses it. “He represents,” says the Nashville Banner 
(Dem.), “an element found in all large cities, but which does not 
represent the thoughtful American people.” As the New York 
Worker (Socialist) explains it, “what was really behind Hearst 
was not the‘ will of the people’ but their ignorance and indolence, 
their readiness to cast the burden of their 











TEASING THE TIGER. 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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Bryan, who has insisted upon the formation of a Radical Democ- 
racy, but such an organization, because of the many incompatible 
elements which might be brought upon special appeal into the or- 
ganization, would be constantly tending to factionalism and to the 
breaking up into smaller parties. At any rate, whatever may 
come of Mr. Hearst’s movement, the majority of the American 
people are for sound, safe, and conservative government, and may 
be depended upon to stand by the safe principles that have been 
tried and not found wanting.” 





ANOTHER “RICH MAN’S PANIC.” 


i the high rate for “money on call” in New York, which went 
up to 25 per cent. a few days ago, and which still continues to 
range along high levels. The eccentric movement was con- 
fined to New York, occurred in spite of prevailing good times 
and signs of increasing prosperity, and did no other harm than to 
force speculators and capitalists who were on the bull side of the 
market to drop some of their rich holdings. So the attention it 
excited was directed mainly to the currency system and banking 
methods which make such a situation possible. This pinch in 
money, which is now bothering Wall Street, is directly attributed 
to the tightening of the money market in all the world’s financial 
centers on account of universal industrial activity, the drains 
made by the Russo-Japanese war, and the 





own emancipation on the shoulders of a 
‘leader.’” Hence, says the Chicago Chron- 
icle (Rep.): 


“ Counting them all [the causes] together, 
as they indubitably should be, one can see 
the genesis of the Hearst vote and can en- 
tertain a reasonable hope that it can never 
again coalesce in one aim.” 


A998 say 
— 


But in spite of differences of opinion as 
to Mr. Hearst’s prospects for greater power 
and further honors, all seem to agree with 
the Chicago /ournal (Rep.) in saying that 
“he is evidently in politics to stay.” Says 
the Nashville Banner (Dem.), “ his extra- 
ordinary methods of self-exploitation and 
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tremendous demands for cash to remove 
the bumper corn, wheat, and cotton crops 
in the Southern and Western parts of this 
country. But many papers feel that no 
trouble would have occurred if the cur- 
rency system was as elastic as it should be, 
or even if the capitalists had used ordinary 
precaution and judgment and anticipated 
an easily foreseen and inevitable condition. 

It may be that this pinch will rouse Con- 
gress to recognize the fact that “as we grow 
in population and business expands we 
must have more currency, and that we 
ought to have it when we need it and not 
be saddled with an ancient system which 








sensational propaganda make natural the 
assumption that he will again essay the réle 
of national leader,” for he has “ the audac- 
jty and nerve to attempt the impossible.” The charge that the 
movement back of Hearst carries the “ red flag ” seems to be losing 
force. The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) maintains that 
“the Hearst vote was not an Anarchistic outbreak and not a Social- 
istic tidal wave,” and the Indianapolis Star (Rep). declares that 
“it would be folly to assume” it was such. 

What will be the consequences of Mr. Hearst's appearance as 
an active factor in politics remains an open question. Zhe Work- 
er (Socialist), of New York, asserts that “ Mr. Hearst has let loose 
forces that he will be unable to control, and that this straddling 
demagogue may take from us to-day, but we shall take from him 
to-morrow.” But the Des Moines Register and Leader (Rep.) 
cautions us that if the conservative classes do not want Mr. Hearst 
in control of “ the destinies of this country ” they “should lose no 
time in setting up for themselves a true democracy, and work it 
without fear or favor.” It is of course expected that whatever in- 
terest Mr. Hearst will take in national politics will be as a Demo- 
crat. But to accomplish anthing of importance, as such, he will 
have to reorganize the party and get possession of the predomina- 
ting faction. Many papers, as shown above, believe that he can 
easily succeed in this undertaking ; others expressdoubts. Among 
these may be cited the Nashville Banner (Dem.), which says: 


“The organization of a national Radical party, under whatever 
Name, is not improbable with leaders like Mr. Hearst and Mr. 


CORRECTLY LABELED AT LAST. 
—Lowry in the Chicago Chronicle. 


compels currency to be expanded for an 
indefinite period and under abnormal con- 
ditions,” thinks the Philadelphia /nguirer. 
The Boston Herald, however, replies that it is only the specula- 
tors who are suffering, a fact that fails to appeal to its pity. 
“There is the widest possible difference,” it remarks, “ between 
the legitimate demands for money in business undertakings and 
the demands of the Stock-Exchange speculators who build up 
such flimsy booms that they puncture as easily as a soap bubble.” 
“Wall Street isn’ 
the United States,” 
it adds. 

The New York 
Journal of Com- 
merce thinks “it is 
no misfortune that 
speculation on the 
Stock Exchange 
should be checked” 
by this squeeze, 
and goes on to an- 
alyze the present 
crisis thus: 

“The cause of 
the present situa- 
tion is not far to 
seek. Itis brought 
about by a steady 











THE MARTYR OF MANHATTAN. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /nguirer. 


\_] O alarm seems to be felt by any of the financial journals over 
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FARMER SAM—“ The frost is on this pump- 
kin good and plenty!” 
— Walker in the Seattle Mews. 


A POPULAR BUT RELUCTANT CANDIDATE, 
—Shiras in the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. UNncLE SAM—“ It ought to be the biggest bird 





FATTENING THE BIRD. 


T’ve had in years !” 
—Walker in the Richmond News-Leader. 
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““ALAS! OUR POOR BROTHER!” 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER ROOSTS HIGH THIS YEAR. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


SOME THANKSGIVING CARTOONS. 


drain of currency from the New York banks to ‘ the interior,’ that 


_is, to the distributing points in the West and South, for use there 


in the annual movement of harvesting and marketing crops. The 
lack of any rational system enabling banks to perform this service 
by the use of well-secured credit in expanding and contracting their 
circulation, according to the needs of their own localities and con- 
nections, causes the accumulation of currency in the form of cash 
in New York when it has no profitable use elsewhere, and drains 
it away when it is required in other parts of the country. The 
banks at the financial center, with their burden of reserves, are 
subjected to this pumping process every year at the very time 
when local requirements are on the increase. 

“ Under this rigid currency system the means of financial adjust- 
ment have to work with a costly strain. Call loans do not go to 
15 per cent. or higher without indicating a lack of funds for other 
than speculative uses. There is a scarcity for commercial loaning 
and high rates for legitimate business accommodation. Just now 
money rates are high abroad and there is a tendency to draw gold 
from here to European money centers; but in spite of this our 
bankers are borrowing foreign credit to relieve the home situation, 
while our currency is busy in the West and South and can not be 
hurried back. This depresses foreign exchange and prevents the 
departure of gold, but it is at heavy cost to general borrowers and 
therefore to business.” 


Bradstreet’s predicts that “ Europe will need gold on a large 


scale within the next few months,” and it says the present high 
rate is doing a valuable service by keeping the money here. Rus- 
sia and Japan, it says in the following paragraph, will both be in 
the market soon for more money : 


“The Russian loan, it is true, has been indefinitely postponed. 
Russia’s internal situation positively forbids any success on the 
part of its Treasury in obtaining assistance for the present either 
in Europe or America. Nevertheless, when order is restored and 
a settled form of government under a constitutional régime, or 
otherwise, has been established, there is no doubt that a large 
Russian loan will be forthcoming. In the mean time Japanese 
financiers are taking advantage of the opportunity thus presented, 
and a large refunding operation is unquestionably in prospect for 
the account of the Japanese Treasury. The negotiations to this 
end are indeed said to be going on in London, and only a few days 
may witness the bringing out of a large Japanese loan, which will 
occasion demands on the money markets of the world, under which 
circumstances high rates for call and time loans at New York fur- 
nish a real protection for the American business and speculative 
communities.” 


Secretary Shaw’s refusal to come to the help of Wall Street by 
depositing millions from the Treasury in the New York banks is 
generally indorsed by the press. Thus the New York Evening 
Post says that “there should be no artificial tampering with this 
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situation, no letting out of Government funds or laxity in maintain- 
ing reserves. Let the curtailment come upon speculation, which 
has been growing wild of late.” 





FATAL DEFECT OF OUR NAVY. 


EAR-ADMIRAL RAE, Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engi- 
neering, in pointing out the dangerous conditions of the na- 
val engineering department, declares that if the country were “ sud- 
denly plunged into war, the navy would find itself in no condition 
to win battles,” and this statement has aroused the press all over 
the country. “Present conditions,” declares the Philadelphia 
Record,“ are too dangerous to be tolerated,” and the Milwaukee 
Sentinel observes that it is now “clearly and competently attested 
that the new system, instead of giving us the ideal all-round sea- 
men-engineers, is inflicting on the service a lot 
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needed on board ship, but those in the inner branch, the members 
of which will be expected to ‘ devote all their time and attention to 
engineering,’ as the only way by which competent designing engi- 
neers may be obtained? . . . Perhaps there will be an ingenious 
plan devised within the so-called line, but it will have to be some- 
thing which recognizes naval engineering as a specialty and makes 
its trained members available for their important duty on board 
ship as well as in the designing-room.” 





FEDERAL CONTROL IN YELLOW FEVER 
OUTBREAKS. 


HE Chattanooga convention, which assembled on November 

9, was composed entirely of delegates from the Southern 
States. As was generally expected by the Southern press, it 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote a resolution in favor of Fed- 
eral control in the event of yellow-fever out- 





of half-baked engineering smatterers who are 





a positive menace to the navy and its future.” 

Since the Bennington disaster the press and 
the naval experts have been discussing the 
scarcity of experienced naval engineers, and 
the general conclusion is that the trouble is 
primarily traceable to the personnel act of 
1899, which amalgamated the engineers and 
line officers, doing away with the old special- 
ized engineer corps. Not a few papers are 
demanding the repeal of this law. Admiral 
Rae recommends that all young officers of 
the line perform engineering duty first in a 
subordinate capacity, to be placed in charge 
of the engines only after proving their ability 
to handle them, and suggests a special school 
of instruction for officers to supply technical 
knowledge in which their academy course left 
them deficient. He also thinks that a body of 
engineering specialists should be created, so 
that there would be about thirty always ready 
for sea duty. In regard to the present con- 
ditions, the Admiral says that to put and keep 
our great war-ships where they can be most 
effective “ will never be done with amateurs in 
charge of the machinery.” “ No young officer,” 
he adds, “out of the academy but a short 
time, who would not be given charge of the 
deck except under the supervision of a senior 
officer, should be placed in charge of the en- 
gineer department of a ship, as has been done.” 
This is considered by the press as a specific 
reference to Ensign Wadeand the exploded 
boiler on the Bennington. The Admiral re- 











breaks. In the North this act is looked upon 
as surprising, and also as gratifying to a high 
degree, on the idea that it shows, as the Chi- 
cago Chronicle says, that “ the South is getting 
out of Bourbon ruts.” The reference here 
made is of course ‘to the ancient and much- 
mooted States rights question. But it must 
be noted in considering the comment of the 
Southern press that the indorsement they give 
to the action of the convention can in no sense 
be interpreted as a change of sentiment or a 
surrender of long-established principles. 

The wording of the resolution adopted by 
the convention leaves the details of the pro- 
posed law to be hammered out by Congress, 
but while it requests that “ adequate appropri- 
ation” be made by the Federal Government 
“to stamp out as nearly as practicable the 
yellow-fever-carrying mosquito,” it makes it 
clear that “the National frontier quarantine ” 
is all that is desired to be placed “ under the 
control and jurisdiction of the United States 
Government.” The New Orleans 7Zimes- 
Democrat, however, intimates that “the de- 
mand for exclusive Federal direction” was 
abandoned only for the present, and “may 
come later.” This paper declares that the 
unanimous sentiment of the delegates was 
that the convention should secure all the quar- 
antine legislation needed, so far as local prej- 
udices would permit, and thus do away with 
the barbarous “shot-gun” quarantine, and 
the costly and unnecessary friction which en- 
dangers the friendly relations between the 











grets that “so few officers of the line are tak- 
ing up engineering seriously.” 

The Army and Navy Register (Washing- 
ton), which has for some time been calling at- 
tention to the need of a trained corps of engi- 
neers for the navy, declares that there are not “enough officers 
who could be regarded as naval engineers in any sense of the 
term,” and it adds: 


“The engineering course at the Naval Academy is most com- 
plete.. It furnishes the basis of a specialism which is sufficient for 
all the needs of the service. The defect comes afterward, when 
officers are sent here and there with only occasional periods during 
which they are devoted to anything bearing upon engineering 
work. It is impossible to expect officers thus handicapped to be- 
come naval engineers, in addition to which fact ‘ so few officers of 
the line are taking up engineering seriously that the situation is 
becoming alarming.’ Is it possible to apply a method by which 
the navy will get engineer officers from the line, not only those 


REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES W. RAE. 


If the country were “suddenly plunged in 
war,” he says, ‘the navy would find itself in 
no condition to win battles.” 


States at every outbreak of yellow fever ; and 
in explaining the meaning of the resolution 
adopted 7he Times-Democrat observes: 


“ The interstate quarantine is, if these reso- 
lutions meet with the approval of Congréss, 
to be under the control of the Federal Government, in cooperation 
with the States. Both Governor Blanchard and Congressman 
Williams were convinced that the operation of interstate quaran- 
tine under this plan would be found so satisfactory that the States 
would be willing to have it exclusively in the hands of the United 
States. The resolutions carry with them a recognition of the 
right of the Federal Government to control interstate quarantine 
whenever it chooses to do so. This control has been delayed 
only a short time to prevent friction, and not to arouse local prej- 
udice. The Louisiana delegation acted on the policy of avoid- 
ing the stirring up of any old animosity, and they did more—they 
removed much of the bitterness which they found existing against 
Louisiana on the part of the other delegates as having been re- 
sponsible, by the failure of its health officials, for the introduction 
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of yellow fever into the South. Finally, as to interior quarantine, 
that within the State, the convention asked the legislatures to pass 
laws providing for a uniform system for all the States, and secured 
from the Governors pledges that they would call the matter to the 
attention of their several legislatures. The convention accomp- 
lished infinitely more than was expected of it. That its recommen- 
dations will be carried out seems almost certain. The Governors 
of most of the States were there to pledge their aid and influence, 
and there were enough Senators and Representatives to rencer it 
certain that the question will be presented properly before Congress 
and vigorously urged; and it was the view of those Congressmen 
that we will be able to secure the legislation needed, in the light of 
the fact that it is the unanimous recommendation of one of the 
largest and most representative conventions ever held in the South.” 





THE BEEF PACKERS’ PLEA OF IMMUNITY. 


~HE statement given to the press by Attorney-General Moody 
in denial of the plea of immunity from prosecution filed by 
the beef-packers in bar to the indictments pending against them in 
the United States District Court, at Chicago, has been taken to in- 
dicate that he is not unwilling to have the point at issue discussed 
in the public prints; and as a result these cases have been brought 
to the front again. The packers claim that the Commissioner of 
Corporations, James R. Garfield, when he was making the investi- 
gation of the beef trust for the Departn.ent of Commerce and 
Labor, induced the defendants to testify and produce documents 
before him by promising that the Government would not use the 
evidence obtained thereby in any criminal proceedings it might in- 
stitute against them. They further claim that Mr. Garfield broke 
this promise, and therefore they ask the court to dismiss the cases 
for the alleged reason that they were brought in violation of this 
understanding, and are founded upon the evidence thus procured 
under a solemn pledge of immunity from all prosecution. Mr. 
Moody admits that, as a matter of law, if Mr. Garfield made such 
an agreement, the Government must drop its cases against the 
packers, but in defense of Mr. Garfield he explicitly denies that 
“any evidence obtained from the defendants was delivered to or 
used by the Department of Justice.” 
Thus the matter stands, and the papers are directing some sharp 
criticisms against Mr. Garfield for the part he has played in the 
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investigation and prosecution of the beef trust. The Kansas City 
Journal, assuming that the facts alleged by the packers in their 
recently filed plea are true, observes: 


“When Commissioner Garfield made his whitewashing report 
showing that the beef trust was a philanthropic institution, doing 
business at an infinitesimal profit and often at an actual loss for the 
benefit of the public, intelligent people over the country formed an 
opinion as to that young man’s ability that was in inverse ratio to 
his lamented father’s greatness. But the plea set up by the pack- 
ers as a bar to Government prosecution, to the effect that at the 
time of Garfield’s so-called investigation he promised them immu- 
nity from prosecution by the Government'on account of the mat- 
ters disclosed in the inquiry, is a still more astounding revelation. 
If true, it caps the climax of official incompetency or worse. In- 
stead of ‘ straining the machinery of the law to the utmost to bring 
the packers to justice,’ as President Roosevelt declared, it ap- 
pears that his young assistant in the Department of Labor and 
Commerce has smashed the machinery beyond all hope of repairs.” 


The Omaha World-Herald is equally severe, and looking at but 
one side of the case, declares that Mr. Garfield’s alleged acts are 
either a “ betrayal of trust” or the worst instance of “ inefficiency 
in American officialdom ” that has come to its notice. Zhe /our- 
nal of Commerce, of New York, however, does not believe that 
Mr. Garfield could be so careless as to make any promise of im- 
munity or be so perfidious as to break one if made, and so declares 
that the object of the packers’ plea “seems to be to hinder the 
prosecution and to compel the Government to begin over again 
without making use of the information collected by one of its de- 
partments for another purpose.” The Brooklyn Zag/e contends 
that Mr. Garfield’s “high character” ought to protect him from 
all suspicion of dishonesty or incapacity, and then gives the fol- 
lowing account of the way the packers came to be indicted: 

“A statement comes from Washington that the evidence on 
which the Government relies for the conviction of the packers was 
elicited by the President himself. The report is that President 
Roosevelt had a witness for two days at the White House, exam- 
ined him in person and learned enough to justify his faith in the 
conviction of the packers. Mr..Roosevelt has done so many un- 
usual things that this statement will gain a credence which would 
have been denied to it if made of any other President. But Mr. 
Roosevelt is known to be very much in earnest in pushing these 
prosecutions, and if he obtained statements at first hand from a 
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witness of the way in which Judge Grosscup’s order had been vio- 
lated, that would explain the emphasis with which he has insisted 
upon the prosecution. He was even reported to have said that he 
wanted to see the men at the head of the packing-houses in jail if 
there was any way of putting them there. His personal examina- 
tion of a witness would explain the indignation which alone could 
prompt such a remark, either by a President or a private citizen. 
Indignation at injustice or oppression is one of My. Roosevelt’s 
strongest characteristics. 

“The case has gone far enough to prove that the packers will 
not gain anything by their claim of immunity through Commis- 
sioner Garfield. The Washington authorities point out that the 
* evidence’ given to Mr. Garfield on which that claim is based con- 
sisted of typewritten statements prepared in the packers’ offices 
and sent to the commissioner. Those statements were included in 
the Garfield report and there was certainly nothing in that report, 
as published, to show that the packers had been guilty of criminal 
conspiracy. The indications are that the beef trust will be one of 
the few Government prosecutions of persons of consequence which 
is not to be allowed to frazzle out.” 





REBELLION IN THE ISLE OF PINES. 

HE press are divided in opinion as to the justice of the act of 

the two hundred and sixty American residents of the Isle of 

Pines in raising the standard of rebellion and issuing to the world 

a declaration of independence from Cuba. The Buffalo Mews 

thinks that the seceders should be “shot or hanged,” while the 

Philadelphia Ze/egraph declares that the United States should 

proceed at once to rescue from the “erratic control” of Cuba the 

lives and properties of American citizens who settled in the island 

in the belief “that their homes and business would be protected 
by this nation.” 

The reasons for seceding, as indicated by the defiant little band 
of revolutionists in their petition to President Roosevelt for a 
square deal, are that they became residents of the isle upon the 
understanding that they were to remain citizens of the United 
States, and that they have never surrendered their status as such. 
They have acquired in fee simple five-sixths of the real estate of 
the island, upon which they have made costly improvements that 
are allin constant danger of destruction on account.of the unset- 
tled state of Cuban affairs. Hence they rebelled, thinking that 
this was the proper step to take to bring their rights to the atten- 
tion of the American people and to secure “justice and equity” 
from the United States Senate, which soon must act upon the 
treaty that has been drawn up vesting the title of the Isle of Pines 
permanently in Cuba. The facts upon which they base their de- 
mands for protection from the American Government, as gathered 
from the columns of the New York /vening Post, are as follows: 

By the terms of the protocol which ended hostilities in the Span- 
ish war and the treaty of Paris it was provided that Spain relin- 
quished sovereignty over Cuba and ceded to the United States 
“Porto Rico and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in 
the West Indies,” and it is upon this phrase that the claim is made 
that the Isle of Pines was ceded to the United States. Various 
interpretations were made of this clause, but Judge Magoon, the 
law officer of the Insular Division of the War Department, finally 
wrote a decision in which he declared that the determination of the 
status of the Isle of Pines did not rest with the War Department, 
but was a political question to be determined by the President and 
Congress. Thereafter the law called the “ Platt amendment” was 
passed by Congress and adopted as a part of the Cuban constitu- 
tion, which provided among other things that the title to the Isle 
of Pines should be determined by treaty. Negotiations were com- 
Menced accordingly. Cuba agreed to turn over to the United 
States the two naval stations of Guantanamo and Bahia-Honda. 
The first of these has already been ceded and there is no question 
about the ceding of the other. In 1903 a treaty was drawn up vest- 
ing the title to the island in Cuba. The United States Senate has 
not ratified the treaty, but the executive branch of the Government 
is definitely committed on the subject. 


Such is the story of the Isle of Pines. The audacious maneuver 
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of the seceders, says the New York G/oée, “ is well timed to influ- 
ence the Senate at its next session, but is not calculated to win 
popular support in this country.” The Buffalo Mews speaks 
equally disapprovingly of the revolt, and observes that “ the United 
States is not reduced to the business of stealing pennies or of act- 
ing as the accomplice of petty thieves,” and the Baltimore 4 meri- 
can remarks: 


“To foment an insurrection in that country, engineered by reck- 
less American citizens, is not the kind of thing to approve itself to 
wise statesmanship. If a handful of Americans can seize the Isle 
of Pines and convert it into an independent state a similar thing 
can be done in the richest province of Cuba or in any other part of 
America outside of the United States, and the navy and army 
would soon be very active, indeed. 

“The Cuban Government will probably arrest the ringleaders of 
this little mutiny and put them in jail. . . . A few months’ impris- 
onment would calm the ardor of these empire-builders and divert 
their energies into more useful channels. If they don’t like Cuba 
it is easy enough to get away from there without involving the 
American Government in their prejudices.” 


Others, however, feel a great deal of sympathy for them. -Many 
papers believe with the Philadelphia 7e/egraph that this little bit 
of land, no larger than Rhode Island, off the southern coast of 
Cuba, “ belongs to the United States, and for strategical as well as 
political reasons should never be parted with.” Hence they are 
trying to create a sentiment which will compel the United States 
Senate to refuse to ratify the pending treaty. Thus the Philadel- 
phia /uguirer remarks: 


“It clearly and unavoidably follows, seeing that no treaty for the 
cession to Cuba of the Isle of Pines has been executed, altho such 
a treaty has long been pending in the Senate, where it has encoun- 
tered an apparently insurmountable opposition, that the island is 
still a possession of the United States, to be governed as other 
similar possessions are governed, that is, through the instrumen- 
tality of the War Department, and why the Cuban authorities 
should ever have been permitted to assume and exercise an official 
power within its borders is something which has never been intelli- 
gibly explained. The present developments will compel the taking 
of some kind of decisive action. As the American residents of the 
island constitute by far the greater part of the population and as 
nearly all that is of value there has been created and is owned by 
them, the retention of the island within the jurisdiction of the 
United States is the only fair, just, and logical solution of the 
problem which the actual situation exhibits.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


ILL luck is still pursuing the Russian prisoners in Japan. 
home.— The Chicago News. 


They are to be sent 


THE stalwart Democracy this year not only voted early, but evidently voted 
often.— The Florida Times-Union (Dem.). 


So far the Czar has been able to restrain himself from issuing any Thanks- 
giving proclamations. The Toledo Blade. 


THE Hungarians have announced that they will retain their language. 
tainly. Nobody else wants it.— The Atlanta Journal. 


Now that Charles Dana Gibson has gone abroad, President Roosevelt will 
rank as our leading black-and-white artist.— 74e Atlanta Joyrnal. 


Cer- 


Russt1a’s violent radicals should remember that anarchistic practises will un- 
dermine any constitution, no matter how strong.— The Chicago News. 


RuSsSIAN students are daring, but up to date it does not appear that any of 
them has faced a ceremony of initiation into a college fraternity.— The Chicago 
News. 

SEVERAL millionaires are said to be on the Government pension rolls. A lot 
of them have always been on the good old protective tariff roll— The Florida 
Times-Union. 


THE price of cranberries has advanced to something like $11 a barrel. Still, 
economical families can get along with half a barrel and be just as happy, if they 
try.— Zhe /oledo Blade. 


TAMMANY will probably reply that had Mr. Hearst spent a little more money 
before election it would not have been necessary for him to spend so much after 
it.— 7he Detroit Free Press. ‘ 


AFTER recounting the manner in which Thanksgiving was established by the 
New England forefathers, the President,.right in the same paragraph, speaks of 
the custom as having been hallowed by “immemorial usage.”—7he Chicago 
News. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE LAST GREAT 
RACIAL ART. 


“3 HY not form a society for the preservation of art in Ja- 


pan?” suggests a writer quoted in THE LITERARY DIGEST 
of September 30. But, according to Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
the suggestion comes when there is no longer any vital art in Ja- 
pan to preserve. The disappearance of Japanese art “as a vital 
thing, a racial attribute,” dates back, he tells us, no farther than 
the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. 
Cram is speaking of 
“communal art, the art 
which is the heritage of 
all the people, and is 





their highest mode of 
self-expression.” This 
art, he reminds us, had 
continued “ unmitigated 
and undefiled ” in Japan 
for almost a century 
and a half after it had 
become extinct in Eu- 
rope and America. His 
reading of the situation 








sounds even more pes- 





MR, RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 

He asserts that the national art of Japan 
ceased to exist with the close of the nineteenth 
century, but that a word from the Mikado would 
resuscitate it. 


simistic when he states 
it in general terms, and 
“The last 
great racial art has per- 
ished from the earth; the chapter is closed.” If it is closed 
inexorably, he adds, the fact is “a catastrophe compared with 
which the destruction of the Alexandrian libraries, the com- 
ing of the Goths and Vandals, the suppression of the English 
nonasteries, were but unimportant episodes.” But because the 
Japanese character, of which Japanese art was “ the intimate and 
exact expression,” has suffered no collapse, Mr. Cram. permits a 
hope to remain that the chapter is not closed inexorably. “If art 
is a result, not a product, then the generative conditions are just as 
vital as they were under the Ashikaga or Tokugawa Shoguns, and 


exclaims: 


for once art may occur again as the result of conscious volition.” 
Whether conscious volition is so directed or not, says Mr. Cram, 
rests with the Mikado. These views are gathered from Mr. 
Cram’s new book, “Impressions of Japanese Architecture.” To 
quote the author more adequately : 


“ For thirteen hundred years it [art in Japan] had been an essen- 
tial part of a varied but unbroken civilization. . . . The art histo- 
ry was identical, the modes of its manifestation were various: now 
architecture, now painting, then literature, sculpture, the drama, 
or, again, the industrial arts. Note, however, that nothing intrin- 
sically bad was ever done; all was good, better, or best.” 


But within the memory of men still young all this has changed. 
We read: 


“ Architecture has fallen into the hands of tenth-rate German 
bunglers and their native imitators, who copy so cleverly that their 
productions are almost as bad as those of their teachers. Paint- 
ing is now running in European lines; students devote themselves 
to studies from the cast, the nude, and still life, ultimately learning 
to turn out exceedingly clever imitations in oil and water colors, 
which would be creditable as exhibits in the Royal Academy and 
the Salon. Sculpture is now purely imitative and valuable from 
the standpoint of the forger. The industrial arts are prostituted 
to the most pitiful ends, and the cloissonné, lacquer, porcelain, 
and embroideries thet now flood the auction-rooms of the West are 
valuable only in their dexterity, and as showing how cleanly and 
quickly a crafty people can grasp and adapt itself to the demands 
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of artistic savagery. The loveliest landscape God ever created is 
made horrible by rank on rank of ghastly and insolent signs that 
would raise a howl even in the midland counties of England and 
the bare reaches of Connecticut and New Jersey.” 


In his efforts to achieve a more optimistic outlook in regard to 
Japan Mr. Cram seems to demolish, by implication, all hope of 
artistic salvation for some nations nearer home. He writes: 


“If we found the Government of Japan honeycombed with ve- 
nality and graft; if its industrial system had become an organized 
oligarchy of intimidation and spoliation; if the trust and corpora- 
tion were supreme and implacable, yet accepted by the public with 
a grin half of envious admiration, half of careless indifference; if 
the sanctity of domestic life had crumbled away in corruption; if 
unearthly superstitions were doing duty as religious convictions. 
and each was finding hordes of dupes, ready for the bleeding; if 
war brought protests from high finance and vested interests be- 
cause their pockets were touched by the blow in self-defense, while 
the ranks of the armies could only be filled by conscription and re- 
filled on account of desertions—if these were the accompaniments 
of the death of art, then indeed we might say with truth, the chap- 
ter is closed.” 

But as a matter of fact, he asserts, the noble qualities in the 
Japanese character are growing even nobler, and there are men in 
Japan who realize the importance of restoring the national art to 
its place in the national civilization. We read: 

“ Professor Okakura and men of his great stamp are fighting for 
the conservation of national ideals in painting. There is a visible 
revolt against the shocking architecture that in the name of Euro- 
peanism has defiled the land: in spite of occasional absurdities of 
fashion the drama and music are still comparatively sound. A 
word from the right source, the one supreme source, the Mikado, 
would send the whole ridiculous card-house of Western art and 
Western manners crumbling into instantaneous collapse. Will the 
word be spoken? I believe so, for the Emperor Matsuhito has 
shown himself always, not only a wise sovereign, but the very 
incarnation of the spirit of Japan.” 


THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT PROFESSORSHIP 
IN BERLIN. 


HE happy ultimate effects of the newly established “ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt professorship” in the University of Berlin, 

says the New York 
Times, can hardly be 
exaggerated. The new 
chair, which has been 
endowed by Mr. James 
Speyer with a gift of 
$50,000, is said to be 
the outcome of a sug- 
gestion made by the Ger- 
man Emperor for an in- 





terchange of professors 
between German and 
American universities. 
The subjects pertaining 
to the new professor- 
ship are American his- 








tory and American in- 
stitutions. At Columbia 
University, it is stated, 


the German Govern- 





ment will establish a 


MR. JAMES SPEYER. 
By a gift of $50,000 he endowed the “ Theodore 
Roosevelt professorship” of American history 
and institutions in the University of Berlin. 


chair of German his- 
tory and _ institutions. 
The event is the more 
significant, as there is a tendency to regard it as the first step to- 
ward a general system of cooperative education between the large 
universities of Europe and America. President Butler, of Co- 
lumbia, characterizes Mr. Speyer’s gift as “both striking in its 
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originality and splendid 
in its possibilities.” As 
the avowed purpose of 
the plan is to foster a 
mutual international un- 
derstanding, it naturally 
recalls the different 
methods pursued in the 
Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ships, which have for 
their aim a more com- 
plete 

among 


understanding 
the English- 
speaking nations. Mr. 
Rhodes left a sum of 
money sufficient to yield 
at least $150,000 a year 
to enable a 
number of 

and _ colonial 


certain 
American 
students 





PRESIDENT BUTLER OF COLUMBIA. to take their degrees 


wast August at Wilhelmshohe he discussed at Oxford University. 
with. the Kaiser the plan of an interchange of ‘Those interested in the 
professors between Germany and America. : R 
oosevelt 


professorship ” have chosen the less expensive, but presumably no 
less effective plan, of sending the professors to the students, in- 
stead of the students to the professors. President Butler is quoted 
by the press as saying: 


“ Theodore 


“What is really needed is the careful, systematic, and scientific 
presentation of the culture of one people to the students of the 
other, in the language that the students most fully understand. 
This is what Mr. Speyer makes possible. 

“ American constitutional history will be the first subject treated. 
It is hoped that in succeeding years the economic development 
and problems of the United States, the educational system, and 
the industrial and commercial expansion will be treated by compe- 
tent professors. The Theodore Rooseveit professor will not only 
give a regular course of university lectures but he will also hold a 
seminar for the benefit of those students who desire to go more fully 
into the details of his subject. On the other 
hand, American students will be able to hear 
the most accomplished scholars of Germany 
present in scientific fashion an exposition and 
criticism of the history and culture of the 
German people. 

“Mr. Speyer’s gift seems to us both striking 
in its originality and splendid in its possibili- 
ties. We are not without hope that before 
long Columbia University will be put in posi- 
tion to make similar arrangements with the 
University of Paris and with an English uni- 
versity, possibly the University of London. 
A formal agreement, covering the establish- 
ment of the new chair and the corresponding 
professorship in Columbia University to be 
filled annually by the Prussian Government, 
was drawn up at Wilhelmshohe in August 
last, under the personal supervision and direc” 
tion of the German Emperor, by Dr. Althoff. 
Dr. Althoff entered most generously and en- 
thusiastically into the development of the plan, 
and it owes much to his advice and coopera- 
tion.” 


The New York 77mes remarks editorially : 


“There will follow as day follows dawn a 
like system first in other German and Ameri- 
can universities, and then in those of France, of England, and— 
who knows?—of Russia....... 

“ Apart from the obvious advantages of mutual enlightenment 
which this plan secures, it ought to promote sensibly that good 
feeling between the two peoples which all men of conscience and 
education must desire. There is in personal intercourse such as a 





PROF. JOHN WIJ LIAM BURGESS, 


Nominated by the trustees of Columbia as 
the first holder of the new chair in Berlin 
University. 





professor and his pupils 
must have an efficacy to 
produce good feeling 
which no amount of 
mere study of books 
could insure. The 
knowledge thus attained 
is intimate and endur- 
ing; it is engraved on 
the hearts of teachers 
and of taught, and it re- 
mains a corrective influ- 
ence with them and 
with those whom they 
in their turn influence of 
no mean value. The 
sweeping judgments it 
is so easy to form as to 
an alien people must 
encounter in the minds 
of the men who have 
had this intercourse a 
body of exceptions that 
make the judgments 
seem absurd and unjust. 
It is not only light that 
will be exchanged, but 
light with the warmth 
of human intercourse, and the prejudice, the conceit, the envy, and 
the uncharitableness to which we are all only too prone will be 
diminished.” 





























Copyright by Notman Photo Company. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


It is said that he also has had some sharé in the 
new plan for international professorships. 


The Evening Post remarks that “writers and lecturers have an 
obvious advantage over politicians and journalists in this work of 
interpreting one country to another.” As a matter of fact the tend- 
ency of the press, it adds, is too often to foster international mis- 


understanding. We read further: 


“A ‘ Theodore Roosevelt Professorship of American History 
and Institutions’ in the University of Berlin, would have seemed a, 
marvel to Bancroft or Motley. Its founding by Mr. James Speyer, 
at a time when the tide of American students flowing to Germany 
is somewhat slackening, with the reciprocal appointment of Ger- 
man professors to lecture at Columbia and Harvard, witnesses to 
a great change of conditions and a still greater 
change of sentiments. The step itself is not 
so important as what it signifies. In this 
matter the universities, and even the Kaiser 
and the President, speak less for themselves 
than for their nations. Unless there were 
already a good understanding and a fruitful 
intercourse between the United States and 
Germany, this interchange of professors would 
be an empty and slightly comic formality. As 
it is, we may well regard it as an outward 
sign of a quiet but steady raprochement of two 
peoples.” 


AMATEURISHNESS OF LOWELL. 


HILE the latest biographer of James 
Russell Lowell, Mr. Ferris Greenslet, 
associate editor of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, 
generously assigns to Lowell the position of 
the ‘first true American Man of Letters,” and 
mentions the national pride that is taken in 
“his mellow nature, his richly stored mind, 
his fertile, many-sided intellect, his righteous 
soul,” he finds it “more than likely that his 
work as a critic of literature will last in greater 
bulk than anything else of his.” The poet and the satirist in Lowell 
thus gives way to the critic; but even here Mr. Greenslet finds his 
author falling short of real greatness through a certain method as 
of the amateur. Lowell’s method, he declares, “ was never that of 
insidious urbane circumvallation, which since Sainte-Beuve has 
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been increasingly the ideal of critical procedure ;” but rather “a 
matter of adventurous sallies and spectacular sword-play.” This 
method, when not carried out at i‘s best, led its user into “ perver- 
sity and paradox,” and also into such critical indiscretion as “ the 
literary analogy, the parallel passage,” and when we come to re 
gard, in addition to such faults of method, Lowell’s “ blind spots 
and prejudices,” which the present writer admits “ were less rather 
than more numerous than those of most men,” there is to be de- 
tected in Lowell’s criticism “sometimes a 
little of the note of the amateur.” Mr. 
Greenslet continues : 


“He writes habitually more as a reader, a 
bookman, than as a professional critic. This 
is one reason why the best of his essays are so 
freshly delightful. Yet it is also the reason 
why the body of his criticism is stimulating . 
and suggestive rather than convincing, and 
why some few of his strides do not so much 
edify as irritate. Only a critic with something 
of the temper of the amateur could have 
spoiled what might have been an excellent 
study of Carlyle by passages of personal ridi- 
cule, or in the excursus against classicism 
which forms two-thirds of the paper on ‘Swin- 
burne’s Tragedies,’ have left in his armor so 
large a chink for the entrance of a classic lance 
as the heavy and cryptic witticism in which 
dpicvov uév vdwp is * cited as conclusive by a 
gentleman for whom the bottle before him 
reversed the wonder of the stereoscope, and 
substituted the Gascon v for 4 in binocular.’ 
Even in so good an essay as his Rousseau a 
suspicion of the amateur temper can be dis- 
cerned. That is a very subtle study of the 


been better criticism if, in place of some of 
the expatiation of the sentimentality of the sentimentalists, we 
had been given a little more dry light on some of the actual 
ideas that issued from it, a little of the treatment that Leslie Ste- 
phen, for example, would have given such a subject. As it is, one 
is not made perfectly sure that Lowell had read all of Rousseau, 
as in reality he had.” 


In this half-hearted admiration, Mr. Greenslet, pursuing his 
somewhat fearsome method of “reflector,” thrusts in a self-justi- 
fying reference to the “ hesitancy which a good many writers about 
Lowell have shown in uttering their own minds.” He proceeds, 
however, to give utterance, in a somewhat regretful tone, to “a 
deep-rooted conviction that nowhere in American literature is there 
so remarkable an instance of how the very greatest gifts of talent, 
nay, genius itself, may fail of their full fruition through the slight- 
est inattention to the hard counsels of perfection.” Even in Mr. 
Greenslet’s account of Lowell’s positive virtues we arrive at the 
conviction that they are viewed by him as partaking of the nature 
of the superior amateur. He says: 


“In his ‘ Thoreau,’ Lowell says that he will try to give the im- 
pression of Thoreau’s works upon him ‘ both as a critic and asa 
meseweader.’ tis precisely as.a mere reader that he is at his 
very.best. His criticism is always most convincing when most 
genial. Noman was ever more successful in the resurrection of 
pérsonality, in getting’at the active principle of his author’s mind, 
in unearthing the 'seéds of his thought. He penetrated to these 
things not with the disciplined acumen of the talented crigic, but 
with the sympathetic insight of genius, and it was with the kin- 
dred endowment of genius that he could express these discoveries, 
not in paragraphs but in epigrams. It may well be that no critical 
organon could be deduced from his work, that few authors are 
permanently * placed’ by it, but no good criticism in English is 
richer in‘ good things,’ or more lively with the voice-quality of 
dead writers. Take his‘ Walton,’ his * Dryden,’ his ‘ Dante ’—the 
two former are unsurpassed, perhaps unsurpassable, and the last, 
the most direct and solid of his essays, without a joke until the one 
hundred and tenth page, is still unapproached for the felicity of its 
dealings with Dante as the poet of ‘ the magical word too few.’ 





MR. FERRIS GREENSLET. 


The latest biographer of James Russell 


; ; ee Lowell. He finds in Lowell’s criticism ‘‘ some- 
sentimentalist temperament, yet it would have tines a little of the note of the amateur,” 





Or take him on Wordsworth, whose exaltations and tediousnesses 
stimulated both Lowell’s deep imaginative sympathy and his quiz- 
zicalness to coordinate activity, and we find an essay that is in the 
way to become classic.” 


The place, then, which the prophetic vision of the present writer 
sees for Lowell is quite consistently one which fits into the cate- 
gory which he has established. Thus: 


“There is not a college in America in whose literary courses 
Lowell's is not a name to conjure with. It is 
in his freshness, his vigor, his unconvention- 
ality, that he is of most service to the acade- 
mic person who can very well cultivate the 
more formal virtues by himself. Perhaps in 
the long run the chief effect of his criticism 
will be not so much to edify and entertain the 
lay reader as to vivify the academic reader, 
and to establish a rapport between these two. 
Who knows, indeed, but that in the wise econ- 
omy of nature the establishing of rapports is 
the eternal business of men of Lowell’s stamp, 
seemingly so wasteful of their powers? We 
have seen how he was praised in England for 
bringing the literary set into touch with the 
official, and it was precisely in this making of 
the lion to Jie down with the reluctant lamb 
that Lowell unconsciously was always busy. 
Who else has performed so many and such 
happy marriages of wit and wisdom, of culture 
and conscience, of politics and poetry, of lit- 
erature and life?” 


SINGERS AND THEIR BRAINS. 
HE opinion of the average critic, says 
F frangcon-Davies, the Welsh singer, in 
a book called “ The Singing of the Future,” is 
that singers as a class are not overburdened with brains. The 
writer, in reply to this, gives it as his own opinion that singers 
have as much brains as other people, only they do not use them. 
His book contains an insistence on the paramount need of intelli- 
gence in the singer and a will to rise above the limitations and the 
vanities that an indulgent and uncritical public have fostered. 
The ambition of every singer ought to be, he thinks, a full-rounded 
development, mentally as well as vocally, so as to enable him to 
run the whole gamut of emotional expression and not be content 
with a limited wz2¢zer; and he should not content himself with the 
beguilement of an audience with lovely and sensuous tone when 
that power happens to be within his natural gifts; nor overawe 
with physical prowess to the detriment of linguistic purity. Such 
faults, observable in many modern singers, would not exist if sing- 
ers, emulative of such men as Sims Reeves and Jean de Reszke, 
to name two notable exceptions, used their brains to effect a well- 
rounded and cultured development. Upon the first point of his 
reprobation he says: 


“ Singers classify themselves according to supposed limitations ; 
each finds his wétzer and lives up to, and on it. Any singer of 
ordinary physique and mind should be able to delineate clearly 
any character. ‘ Such and sucha réle does not suit me,’ is a state- 
ment which one often hears; it is marked by indolence and apa- 
thy, for any réle within a singer’s vocal range should ‘ suit’ an 
artist. To some of us, at all events, it is clear that varied and 
evén universal expression is the only kind of work to which any 
person of common sense would care to devote his life. ‘ Belcanto’ 
(of which we read so much) meant, and means, versatility of tone ; 
if a man wished to be called an artist, his voice must become the 
instrument of intelligent imagination.” 


To those who say that the three requisites of the singer are: 
1—-Voice; 2—Voice; 3—Voice, he retorts: “ As well tell a painter 
that his chief matters are: 1—Paint; 2—Paint; 3—Paint.” He 
says: 


“Certain gifted types of singers are liable to sacrifice everything 
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to artificial and sensuous enjoyment (‘ artistic’). They who enjoy 
the possession of *‘ charm’ and of an ‘ engaging personality’ seldom 
fail to abandon the higher self to these dangerous possessions. 
By ‘ the higher self’ of an operatic artist is meant the mind as a 
whole, which is capable of dealing characteristically (in an objec- 
tive sense) with varied subjects. ‘Charm’ and‘ personality’ are 
really reacting forces, and they avenge themselves on art, artists, 
and the public.” 


While on the subject of operatic singing, he has a word to say 
upon that species of vanity which makes appeal to the ignorant 
side of humanity. Thus: 


“ A great singer should not depend for effect upon awaking that 
barbaric sense of amazement which belongs to primeval man. 
Formful words and characteristic atmosphere are the essentials of 
drama. Even gods, in human guise, when condescending to walk 
the stage, should give us human language and not inhuman jargon. 
Brawny muscular development, and opulence of stentorian tone, 
appeal not to anyone who has listened to the large tones of nature, 
in which largeness are depth, truth, reasonableness, justness. No 
one need be hostile to large tones Jer se ; a man may sing with a 
noble, godlike voice, and be an artist. But there must be no sen- 
sationalism. The very moment vocal quality is vitiated, and lin- 
guistic purity, musical meaning, and poetic interpretation are 
marred, that moment the vazsoz d’etre of the human voice is ig- 
nored. If any man wants a standard whereby he may judge how 
large a tone may be, let him take the words of the text as his 
guide. If he can not pronounce the words as he would pronounce 
them were he a cultivated actor, his tone is too big.” 


The two chief recommendations which Mr. Davies makes as the 
ideal of the singer is to strive for mastery over all types of human 
expression, with verisimilitude as the guiding principle. This im- 
plies that voice culture can not be regarded as something apart 
from general culture ; and the singer who would satisfy the highest 
demands of his profession should not confine his study within the 
bounds of the art to which he is primarily devoted. 
man can acquire style—which is the man and 


“ Before a 
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attuned to receive it, resembles nothing so much as the impression 
of falling in love at first sight. . . . The impression is not detailed, 
nor the result of analytical observation; it is massive, and seems 
to arise quite irrationally out of subconscious perturbations. This 
experience is perhaps even more familiar in music. I used to be 
disposed to attribute it to deficiency of trained observation and 
connoisseurship ; to seeing and hearing details and being emotion- 
ally affected by them without consciously identifying and appre- 
hending them. But I do not now think that is the full explanation. 
William Morris, at any rate, was not a man to whom any such de- 
ficiency could be imputed. Morris would say, I remember, when 
discussing old manuscripts at Kelmscott House, ‘I always know 
when a thing is really good, by its making me feel warm across 
here,’ and would rub with both hands that part of his waistcoat 
that covered the seat of his diaphragm. In such a case, clearly, 
we recognize a condition of feeling in the artist, that particular 
exaltation or ecstasy that impels him to art-production, reproduced 
in another person (no doubt in different intensity) without con- 
scious, rational, analytical identification of the details that repro- 
GUCE IG oe ies 

“One is apt to think familiar things very simple: I may conse- 
quently appear to be importing gratuitous mystifications into a 
matter straightforward enough; but the fact is that the influence 
of externals upon deep-seated consciousness and emotion is alto- 
gether a mystery, and that all art is an attempt to imitate and prac- 
tise that mystery and to reproduce its effects. The effect of mas- 
terly portraiture, whether of human or other nature, is to set up a 
sense of direct understanding or rapport between the spectator 
and the subject, a stimulating and illuminating and creative frame 
of consciousness, sometimes bringing a warm feeling of affection 
and reverence. The manner in which some works of art bring 
liberation from the complexities of the normal working conscious- 
ness, and with that liberation extension and intensification of per- 
ception and intelligent understanding, almost seems at times a di- 
rect affection of personality by personality. The primitive fetish- 
istic fancy of the savage suggests itself, that all works of art are 
talismans, and especially portraits. Ifa piece of paper with hand- 
writing, or an old glove, will enable, or at any rate assist, a Clair- 
voyant medium to visualize a person or scene 








not the brute—he must read great books, and 
move among men and women who are accus- 
tomed to think.” 


THE HYPNOTISM OF ART. 


HE reason why an artist produces his 
special work, urges Mr. Sydney Olivier 

in The Contemporary Review, is “just that 
special exaltation and ecstasy which come to 
him in excess of the normal, under the stimu- 
lus of his special subject-matter.” It is just 
that excess by which “his perception and 
power of coordination are forced below the 
l-vel of normal consciousness,” we are told, 
“that causes him to go outside the normal 
habit of self-expression.” In other words, 
“his formulating and generalizing faculty is 
naked to new reality, just as the faculties of a 
hypnotized medium are naked to the influence 








it has belonged to; if a posted letter can, as 
does certainly occur to some subjects, an- 
nounce itself, in advance of its receipt, by im- 
pressions on the consciousness of its ad- 
dressee ; if certain places produce persistently 
(as they do) particular hallucinations on casual 
visitors; why should not a canvas or other 
material object on which its producer has ex- 
pended intent creative effort be capable of 
producing in those who approach it subcon- 
scious perturbations disposing them to appro- 
priate hallucinal visualizations of its subject? 
There is a mystery anyhow ; it is not got over 
by talking about ‘ association’; some people 
do see and feel the picture and some do not: 
some more of it and some less. And unques- 
tionably it is the feeling in the artist that de- 
termines what we call generally the style of 
the work, which is not the portrayal of things 
visible, but the symbol of the mood in which 
they are seen. We must class the character- 
istic action of a successful work of art as hyp- 
notic: its sensory effect being to inhibit by 











of records inaccessible to them in normal 
conditions.” Assuming a certain average of 
esthetic sensibility, the artist, according to 
Mr. Olivier, is “one who is tyrannously con- 
vinced that there is more to be seen and felt in sensible things 
than this average allowance.” Thus the artist “puts into form 
what gives him feeling, not in order to reproduce or record the 
form, but in order to reproduce or record the feeling.” In so 
far as the artist is successful, therefore, the work of art carries 
with it a power to extend and intensify our conscious perceptions. 
In this result Mr. Olivier sees a kinship to the results of hypno- 


tism and allied psychic phenomena. He observes: 


“Speaking . . . of the artist in the particular case of the painter, 
I suggest that the impression of a really masterly picture, if one is 





MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


A Welsh singer who protests against the 
tendency to accept voice culture as adequate 
apart from general culture. 


concentration the vagrant working conscious- 
ness. In so far as a work of art is imperfect 
it fails of this effect; its unbalanced color, the 
assertiveness of its details, to say nothing of 
incapable execution, distract and worry the 
sense and keep the rational consciousness awake, so that there is no 
escape into the domain of hallucination. This is true of every 
branch of art in the widest sense of the term. If the hypnotization 
is effected, it is as easy to produce conviction of beauty as it is to 
save a sinner by beating a drum.” 


To music in particular Mr. Olivier attributes the faculty of es- 
tablishing sympathetic relations between human minds. “ Music,” 
he writes, “has preeminently the reputation of being the food o 
love and the handmaid, or, I might say, the nurse, of religion, just 
because of the exceptional efficiency of its direct induction in hyp- 
notizing the every-day consciousness.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON HEALTH. 


HAT there is an increasing tendency to study the effect of 
climate on the organism, in health and disease, is asserted 
editorially in American Medicine (Philadelphia). In other words, 
medical climatology is becoming a science, and therapeutic gen- 
eralizations are being made from the enormous mass of facts 
whose collection has been the chief task of the climatologist 
hitherto. The importance of the matter is quite evident. Says 
the writer 


“Climates modify every living organism, and the modifications 
if better suited are selected so that a migr2‘iuu is sooner or later 
followed by change of type. It is evident then that each climate 
is suitable for those organisms which are adjusted to it, but harm- 
ful or fatal to all others. For these reasons we find that when man 
has occupied any locality for a long time the surviving type is 
markedly different from the type in neighboring lands. In each 
place the unsuited have been killed off. Meteorologic conditions 
are, therefore, most powerful agents for the destruction of men 
who have wandered too far from the places to which they are ad- 
justed. Eskimos die of pneumonia in the temperate zone, and ne- 
groes perish in time if they go too far north. The United States 
has been peopled by many types of men, all of whom are now out 
of their natural habitat, and as the conditions are more or less 
harmful to all of them, we find that some of these types are suffer- 
ing a dreadful degeneration and mortality, which bids fair to elim- 
inate them completely. 

“ The present problem in climatology is to find out what the fatal 
factors really are—a work demanding the joint labors of climatolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and pathologists, for no man is learned in 
all three of these sciences. It is an enormous task, to be sure, but 
until it is completed it is evidently useless to suggest means of pre- 
venting the destruction of life now in progress. Until we find out 
the reason for each of man’s characteristics in one locality, such 
as tallness, or color, it is not possible to say why that characteristic 
is harmful somewhere else. Since every American, except the In- 
dian, is far from his natural home, it is evident why we should 
have an almost universal tendency to search out a more suitable 
climate than the one in which we were born. Europeans do not 
have this habit, and conse- 
quently nowhere else, except in es 
America, is a mere ‘change of tes 
climate’ looked upon as a pan- 
acea for almost every known ill. 
With us a change to any other 
place is likely to take us from 














harmed us, and this is possibly 
the benefit. No wonder then 
that the nearest to scientific ac- 
curacy of much of our advice is 
the mere statement ‘you need a 
change of climate.’ ” 


The writer goes on to discuss 
the effects of different kinds of 


climate. A relaxing, equable SCENE IN A 250-ACRE SPANISH PEANUT FIELD NEAR PETERSBURG, VA. 


climate, which has generally 

been considered unsuitable for the sick, has been found to be of great 
benefit in certain diseases, such as affections of the heart and kid- 
neys, in which it acts as a sedative. The tendency to send every 
one to dry, bracing, stimulating climates is not justified. Persons 
who are used to damp, foggy weather, soon break down in a high, 
dry region. Sunshine is also too stimulating for many persons. 
We read : 


“ There is now some evidence that neurasthenics have been vastly 
benefited or even cured by a removal to northern places where the 
cloudy days are numerous and the sunshine is at a minimum of 
intensity at all times. This is a matter of great therapeutic impor- 
tance, should it be confirmed. Bionds never have flourished in 
great numbers except in the cloudy and gloomy northern part of 
Europe, and we can not expect them to reverse natural laws in 
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America. If it is true that they become abnormally nervous to a 
greater degree and in greater numbers than the pigmented types, 
then removal of such patients to a place resembling their native 
climate is quite rational. Our rainy, cloudy northern places may 
possess unsuspected therapeutic uses. Sanatoriums in the north- 
east corner of the United States have been quite successful in 
treating the nervous, and no one seems to know why. It deserves 
investigation.” 

The writer also pays special attention to the proper climate for 
tuberculosis, noticing the proposition to send patients to the Arc- 
tic regions, which has been recently quoted in these columns. He 
also notes that while tropic plateaus have been much used as 
health resorts, the general opinion now is that instead of sending 
sick soldiers or workmen to the mountains in tropical colonies, 
they,should rather be shipped to the nearest place in a temperate 
zone. In conclusion he has a word to say on Prof, Edwin Dex- 
ter’s interesting book on climate and conduct, which we have also 
recently noticed here. Of this kind of investigation he says in 
conclusion : 

“ Perhaps we may yet know why our slow phlegmatic immigrant 
from Scandinavia should so soon become a bundle of nerves, and 
why certain parts of our country should have such hysteric out- 
breaks upon small provocation. Kindred investigations should be 
continued, for they are bound to result in the discovery of facts 
which explain much nervous pathology and offer rational methods 
of cure by changes to appropriate climates. We are quite sure 


that much harm is now done by haphazard changes to unsuitable 
places.” 


OUR PEANUT CROP. 


OST readers will be surprised to know that 300,000,000 
pounds of peanuts are grown annually in the United States, 

350,000 acres of land being devoted to the crop and 170,000 per- 
sons employed in producing it. Its yearly value is about §$11.- 
oo0,coo. Fifty years ago the nut was grown mainly in a few gar- 
dens in Virginia and the Carolinas, but it is now cultivated in all 
the Southern States, and in California, Oklahoma, and Missouri, 
besides many of the Northern and Western States. These facts 
are from an article in 7he 

















American Nut Journal (Pe- 
tersburg, Va., October), from 
which we quote also the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 








“The peanut (Arachis hypo- 
gza), a native of Brazil, is one 
of the most valuable feeding 
stuffs grown. It is good for 
man and beast as a food, and 
is good for the soil as an im- 
prover. For man it furnishes 
protein and ash materials in 
considerable quantities, and for 
farm animals it is an extremely 
valuable balancing food to go 
with corn and other carbona- 
ceous feeds during the growing 
season, and as a soil improver it falls in the same line as all legu- 
minous crops. The organisms that live in the root tubercles gather 
nitrogen from the air and furnish it, without cost, to the plant. 
For this reason it is a profitable crop to the farmer. The peanut 
is profitable as a market crop as well as a feeding crop, because it 
furnishes a product that is constantly in demand. .... . 

“Apart from the high commercial value of peanuts there are 
domestic uses of this crop that give it a great value, merely for 
home consumption. Every part of the plant is useful in some 
way, either for feeding and fattening domestic stock, or for adding 
fertility to the soil. As a feed and fattener of stock and poultry, 
peanuts are worth more, acre for acre, than field peas or corn. 
They not only yield more food and more fattening material to the 
stock, but the benefit to the soil arising from the decay of the 
vines and roots is greater. Wherever turkeys, ducks, geese, or 
hens are raised and fattened for the market, or wherever pork, 
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lard, and bacon are prominent staples in the farm routine, peanuts 
should be grown for consumption upon the land. In this way all 
the labor and cost of harvesting and selling the crop is obviated, 
and the farmer gets more per pound for the nuts thus converted 
into meat than he could get for them after the most careful har- 
vesting; besides, the benefit to the soil is incalculable. Peanut 
hay, where the crop is properly harvested, is a valuable feed for 
horses, cattle, and sheep. It is a nutritious and safe feed for all 
animals, and all stock is fond of it. It is excellent for milch cows. 


The yield of hay per acre is about equal to that of other hay and 
fodder crops.”- 


MILK IN SOLID FORM. 


CIENTISTS and chemists interested in the problem of the 
preservation of milk and removing from it the danger of prop- 
agating disease, have been for years trying to devise a method 
whereby milk might be prepared in solid form and still retain those 
properties which make it of value while a liquid. Says the writer of 
an illustrated article on the subject in 7he Scientific American 
Supplement (New York): 


“Condensed milk, the first step in this direction, while possess- 
ing many advantages, still has certain drawbacks which prevent its 
use for many purposes. The next step was, naturally, the com- 
plete conversion of milk into a solid or powdered form. The un- 
derlying principle in making both condensed and dry milk. is ex- 
tremely simple, and consists merely in evaporating a portion or all 
of the water contained therein. The difficulty lies in the manner 
in which this is done, for the dry milk to be of practical utility 
must be perfectly soluble and must, in effect, regain its original 
condition when dissolved in water. 

“Strictly speaking, milk in dry form is not an entirely new prod- 
uct, for several brands of it have been on the market for a number 
of years. Most of these, however, possess the disadvantage of 
incomplete solubility, and are liable to leave numbers of small clots 
or lumps in the dissolved milk, and this frequently emits an un- 
pleasant odor of cheese upon standing undisturbed for a short pe- 
riod. These forms of dry milk are manufactured by the so-called 
slow-evaporation or low-temperature process, for many scientists 
have maintained that rapid evaporation at high temperature would 
precipitate the albumia, and consequently make the product insol- 
uble toa degree. That the reverse is true, appears to have been 
proven by Dr. John A. Just, of Syracuse, N. Y., who has been 
granted patents covering both his process for making dry milk and 
the product of the same, and this process is almost a complete con- 
tradiction of other methods now in use. The manufacturers of dry 

















Courtesy of ** The Scientific American Supplement,” 
A HEAP OF DRY MILK, 


milk, according to the Just method, as well as many others who 
have used it, claim really exceptional qualities for the product. 
These are perfect solubility, permitting the reconstitution of natu- 
ral milk with all its organoleptic properties, the complete retention 
of all the nutritive principles and the assimilability of fresh milk, 
and perfect preservability and absolute sterility. 

“The apparatus designed by Dr. Just is of extreme simplicity. 
It consists essentially of two hollow, polished metal cylinders 
placed side by side and slightly separated from each other. They 
are mounted in a strong iron framework, and revolve in opposite 
directions at a rate of approximately six revolutions per minute. 
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Superheated steam at a pressure of about forty pounds per square 
inch is introduced into these cylinders, and heats them to a temper- 
ature considerably above 212° F. The milk is fed continuously 
into the space between the upper halves of the faces of the two 



































Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American Supplement.” 
THE JUST MILK-DRYING MACHINE. 


cylinders, and the evaporation begins as soon as the liquid comes 
into contact with the heated metal surface. The milk passes grad- 
ually between the cylinders, and is carried in a thin, uniform layer 
upon each until it reaches a knife-blade held in contact with the 
surface, which removes the solid, moist milk residue in continuous 


sheets. These sheets dry upon cooling, and are easily crumbled 
into a flaky white powder.” 


IS DISEASE BENEVOLENT? 


hese many of the most prominent symptoms of disease are 

not malignant manifestations, but rather nature’s efforts to 
apply a remedy, has often been noted. Pain itself is but nature’s 
danger signal; inflammation is but the outward manifestation of 
the struggle between the leucocytes or white-blood corpuscles, and 
injurious foreign bodies of one sort or another. This view is ex- 
tended by Sir Frederick Treves, in an address before the Philo- 
sophical Society in Edinburgh, setting forth what is termed in the 
daily press asa“ new theory of disease” and a“ startling paradox.” 
Sir Frederick’s address is thus summarized in a special cable de- 


spatch to 7e Sun (New York, November 5): 


“ People have considered every symptom of disease noxious, and 
that it ought to be stamped out with relentless determination, but 
according to Sir Frederick the motive of disease is benevolent and 
protective. If it were not for disease, he said, the human race 
would soon be extinct. 

“ The lecturer took examples such as a wound and the.superve- 
ning inflammation, which is a process of cure to be imitated rather 
than hindered. Peritonitis, he said, was an operating surgeon’s 
best friend ; without it every example of appendicitis would be fa- 
tal. The phenomena of a cough and cold were in the main mani- 
festations of a cure. Without them a common cold might become 
fatal. The catarrh and persistent sneezing were practical means 
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of dislodging bacteria from the nasal passage and the cough of re- 
moving the bacteria from the windpipe. Again, the whole of the 
manifestations of tuberculosis were expressions of unflagging 
efforts on the part of the body to oppose the progress of invading 
bacterium. 

“ But Sir Frederick said he had no answer to the assertion that 
the machinations of cancer contained nothing good. What consti- 
tuted malignant disease no man knew, and there was little profit in 
being dogmatic about the unknown. 

“ Sir Frederick then put forward this interesting theory : Cancer 
is apparently reproduced under inopportune circumstances. The 
type of exuberant growth which is the normal one is opportune 
when the structures of the body are being formed. In the ab- 
sence of knowledge no one could tell the purpose of this out of 
place activity. If he were compelled to add to the list of pure 
surmises possible lines on which a remedy for cancer might be ex- 
pected, he would point out that during the period of the develop- 
ment of childhood certain glands were in an active state which ap- 
peared in some way to control, limit, and modify the process of 
production, which might otherwise run riot. It was noteworthy 
that one such gland, the thymus, wasted and vanished after a pe- 
riod of the greatest bodily activity was over, and it was impossible 
not to wonder whether the introduction of an active principle, such 
as a gland, ina case of cancer would excite the influence late in 
life which it seemed to be intended that it should excite when the 
growth was alert in the young. A thymus extract had been large- 
ly tried in medicine, but it did not appear that any active principle 
had been isolated from the gland and used.” 


A writer in Zhe Westminster Gazette (London), after reading 
Sir Frederick’s address, makes it the subject of these lines: 


Whoe’er thinks well to cure a cold, 
Or cough, himself deceives. 

No lozenge, linctus, should be sold— 
Teste Sir Frederick Treves. 


Neuralgic twinge should make you glad; 
Sing praises if you sneeze ; 

Mere microbe slaughter is not sad ; 
Their deaths are not disease. 


The gaping wound shouid cheer the soul, 
Bring joy each broken bone: 

The healed are sick — the ill are whole, 
Alive the dead alone. 


RACIAL SUPERIORITY AND INFERIORITY. 


HAT there is no such thing, speaking broadly, as an “ infe- 
rior race,” that is,a race that is and must always remain 
inferior by reason of natural limitations, is the contention of Prof. 
N. Colajanni, who holds the chair of statistics in the University of 
Naples. In a recently published volume entitled “ Latins and An- 
glo-Saxons; Superior and Inferior Races,” he sets out to destroy 
what he regards as the myth of pretended superior races. That 
one race may be and often is superior to another at a given pe- 
riod, he freely acknowledges ; but he points out that their posi- 
tions may be reversed in the following century, and that without 
infusion of new blood or other clearly traceable cause. Besides 
this, national and racial boundaries everywhere cross each other 
nowadays. Says a reviewer of the book in Cosmos (Paris, Octo- 
ber 7): 


“ Well-known authors have vaunted the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and it has even been the fashion among the Latin races to 
blacken their own characters and to see no good qualities and no 
future success anywhere but among their, neighbors and rivals. 

“But, in the first place, in what does the superiority of a race 
consist? And even if there were originally noble races, dare we 
assert that at the present moment there exists a nation that has 
sprung from a single race? Everywhere ethnic characters are 
mixed and fused ; the national sentiment, the idea of fatherland, 
does not correspond to the measurements of the anthropologists, 
and sometimes even contradicts them in peremptory fashion; the 
shapes of the skull, the figure, the color of the skin, hair, and eyes 
may differ, while the feelings, thoughts, and acts remain the same. 

“It is not, therefore, in ethnic factors but in the physical, moral, 
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and social constitution that we must look for the causes of a na- 
tion’s greatness or decadence. The author, among the Latin races, 
notes only his own, and compares modern Italy with England, 
Germany, and the United States; but he extends his investigation 
back into the historic past and shows in a general way that the su- 
periority and inferiority of races are phenomena that relate essen- 
tially to the moment when they are observed. Races are superior 
at one moment, and without the slightest change taking place in 
their anthropological composition they become inferior at another 
moment. All peoples and all races, or rather all nations, have 
contributed their quota to the patrimony of civilization, which is 
not the exclusive possession of some one of them, but may rather 
be represented as a torch passed from one to the other. The de- 
cadence of nations has always begun by attacking their constitu- 
tion and inner life; it was a moral decadence before becoming in- 
tellectual and economic. 

“Mr. Colajanni thinks that nations in decadence are not neces- 
sarily doomed to irremediable disaster, nor even to perpetual stag- 
nation, but that they are capable of rising again to prosperity and 
greatness, even without the infusion of new blood into their veins. 
Provided that they do not give up hope in themselves they have 
no sufficient reason to despair of the future." —7Zvans/ation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A CURE FOR BAD TEMPER. 


ULWER in one of his novels introduces as a humorous char- 
acter a physician who insists on treating the emotions medi- 
cally—a bit of satire directed against the early homeopathists. 
The laugh to-day would seem to be on the other side, for we find a 
theory of the emotions gaining ground in which the physical symp- 
toms are regarded as the most important factor, and physicians of 
reputation do not hesitate to treat these with remedial agents 
This is only carrying a little further the vague instinct which leads 
a man overcome by unrequited love, or jealousy, or grief to “ take 
to drink,” that is, to resort blindly to a stimulant to counteract the 
physical depression of the emotion. Now Sir Lauder Brunton, a 
famous English physician and surgeon, is quoted bya special 
London cable to the New York Hera/d as recommending a pow- 
der of bromid of potash and other drugs for counteracting the 
effects of irritating occurrences or depressing news. The result 
of this medical treatment is thus described : 


“In the place of being much worried and unable to turn atten- 
tion to other things, a person feels as if he had slept over the bad 
news or worry, and is able to obtain relief by turning his attention 
to something else.” 


Other portions of the interview with Sir Lauder are thus sum- 
marized and criticized by M/odern Medicine: 


“ According to this despatch, Sir Lauder Brunton recommends 
the ‘ temper powders’ as a means of preventing those ‘ constant 
explosions of temper on the part of a member of a family’ which 
‘ may affect the health of the other members, who have their ap- 
petites spoiled, their digestion impaired, their nerves shattered, 
and their pleasure in life destroyed by the mental suffering induced 
by the irritable temper of another. Fer these patients the best 
treatment is to administer temper powders to the offending per- 
son, when the distressing symptoms of the other members of the 
family will be relieved.’ 

“This is, indeed, an easy way out of trouble; but it is a danger- 
ous expedient, and in the end will only make worse trouble, for the 
effects of bromid of potash and other stupefying drugs are to leave 
the subject in a state of increased irritation when the effects have 
worn off. In order to cure bad temper, “then, by this plan, the 
only effective method would be to keep the patient under the con- 
stant influence of the bromid of potash, opium, or some other nerve- 
depressing drug. 

“ Bad temper, in a great proportion of cases, has for its founda- 
tion indigestion, nervous exhauStion, or some other physical ill, 
which may be relievéd by the removal of causes and the adoption 
of suitable physiologic measures. © In certain cases moral remedies 
are necessary, as well as physical.” 
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CONTESTS IN WEATHER PREDICTION. 


A. UNIQUE contest took place recently at the exposition at 
Liége, Belgium, under the auspices of the Belgian Society 
of astronomy, Meteorology, and Physical Geography. Seven ex- 
perts in weather forecasting took part, and the jury consisted also 
of seven scientists, including one American, Professor Rotch of 
Blue Hill Observatory. Those who take seriously the efforts of 
certain persons to predict weather conditions at long range will be 
interested to learn that no estimate for more than twenty-four hours 
in advance was required. In order to save time and simplify the 
process, the predictions were based on old weather-maps, the con- 
testant’s forecast for the next twenty-four hours being compared 
with the actual map for the following day. Says the writer of a 
report printed in Za Nature (Paris, October 21): 


“It was required to forecast the chart of isobars [lines of equal 
barometric pressure] of the following day, from seven maps taken 
at random from the volumes of meteorologic bulletins between 
1880 and 1902. Later it was required to forecast from three 
charts taken from volumes selected by lot, but chosen from these 
volumes by the jury in such way as to present situations of excep- 
tional difficulty. At the close of this trial the best three of the 
contestants were invited to furnish verbally, and later in writing, 
explanations of the methods employed by them, with application 
to the particular cases in hand. 

“ The prize was unanimously awarded to Gabriel Guilbert, secre- 
tary of the Meteorological Commission of Calvados, at Caen, for 
his method, which enables him to forecast with precision displace- 
ments and variations of centers of high and low pressure over 
Europe. Tho this method can not yet give absolute certainty, it 
enables the forecaster to indicate in advance complete changes of 
situation that no other method has hitherto been able to foresee. 

“The jury also gave credit to the remarkable work of Mr. Du- 
rand-Gréville on crops and the valuable applications of it made by 
him to the forecasting of weather. The memoranda and explana- 
tions furnished by all the contestants also presented interesting 
features in other respects, but in general they were in line with 
the methods already employed. 

“The jury decided to publish a detailed report on the contest, 
which will be prepared by Mr. Brunhes [director of the Puy-de- 
Dome Observatory, and a member of the jury].” 


The daily press announce that a forecasting contest has also 
been arranged for this side of the water, but as it is to be held un- 
der private auspices and apparently invites the participation of all 
sorts of long-distance and other “freak” forecasters, there is little 
chance that scientific students of the weather will be induced to 
take p:rt.--7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





_ Alcohol as a Medicine.—It is not overstating the mat- 
ter, thinks 7he Hosfital (London), to say that our grandfathers, 
lay and medical alike, regarded alcohol, especially in the form 
of spirit, as the prime resource in cases of severe illness or in- 
jury. Even to-day the majority of householders look upon the 
brandy-bottle as a fetish to charm away disease and death. 
This idea the journal just quoted characterizes as a “ monstrous 
superstition,” which, it says, is slowly and reluctantly, but none 
the less surely, yielding, in the light of modern scientific knowl- 
edge. The writer goes on: 


“Yesterday we were taught that shock was to be counteracted 
by large doses of brandy ; to-day those who have studied the prob- 
lem most carefully in the laboratory and by the sick-bed, and who 
are entitled to direct professional opinion on the matter, inform us 
that to administer alcohol to the individual suffering from shock is 
to increase the danger to his life. Thirty years ago the leaders of 
professional opinion in this country thought it was iniquitous to 
withhold alcohol from patients suffering from typhoid fever. 
Now, as we learn from a paper written by Dr. Dawson Burns for 
Presentation to the International Congress against Alcoholism, 
which meets at Budapest this week, the London Temperance Hos- 
pital is able to show for a period of 33 years a mortality of only 
14.4 per cent. in all cases of typhoid fever treated in the hospital, 
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the mortality for the last 10 years being 12.27 percent. The ma- 
jority of these patients were not given alcohol. It will be seen 
that the results are not inferior to those obtained at other metro- 
politan institutions. For example, the mortality among cases 
treated in the Metropolitan Asylums Board hospitals during the 
year 1904 was 14.58 per cent. Weare far from being in agreement 
with the intemperate and wholesale condemnations of alcohol that 
are so constantly thrust upon us by the self-styled temperance re- 
former. We maintain that in moderation alcoholic drinks are 
pleasant and harmless. But we desire to point out that the value 
of alcohol and alcoholic beverages in the treatment of acute dis- 
eases is not so great as medical men have hitherto supposed.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


HE accompanying photographic reproduction taken from 
Marine Enginering (New York, November), shows a man 

in the act of taking a photograph of the bow-wave of the battle- 
ship Ofzo, of the Asiatic squadron, during her regular quarterly 














Courtesy of ‘‘ Marine Engineering.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE BOW WAVE OF THE “ OHIO.” 


speed trial last July. The daring photographer, with his camera, 
is suspended from the starboard anchor crane of the battle ship. 
The photograph is not taken as a mere curiosity but is a regular 
feature of the trial, the shape of the bow-wave being an important 
evidence of the effectiveness of the vessel’s lines. Several of these 
photographs were taken on the trial, of which the paper quoted 
above says in addition: 


“This was the regular quarterly trial called for by the navy reg- 
ulations, but was at the same time a race in which the battle-ships 
Wisconsin and Oregon were also involved. The Odio is said to 
have been sixteen miles ahead of the Wisconsin at the finish, while 
the Oregon was out of sight in the rear. The Pocahontas coal 
used was reported to be of good quality, but as a matter of fact it 
was mostly slack, due to a low supply. The blowers were run 
simply for ventilating purposes, and at a very low rate of revolu- 
tion. It is thought that had the coal been really of first quality, 
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and the blowers run to their full capacity, the result would have 
exceeded in speed that obtained upon the builders’ trial trip, 
namely, 17.83 knots. The mean depth of water varied from 15 to 
38 fathoms.” 





SOME EVILS OF COLD STORAGE. 


es of the limitations and abuses of the methods of refriger- 

ation now generally employed in the transportation and stor- 
age of flesh foods, are discussed by Dr. John C. Hemmeter, ina 
letter to the Maryland J/edical Journal abstracted in 7he Dietetic 
and Hygienic Gazette (New York). The latter paper remarks that 
the use of caida in the preservation of dressed meats is almost free 
from objection, and its failure in the preservation of fish, and es- 
pecially of undrawn poultry, has not come prominently into view. 
It goes on: 


“ The immediate environment of such large cities as New York 
and Philadelphia is simply a complex of smaller cities, and in the 
case of New York one can say that from the colossal metropolis to 
Albany in one direction, along both sides of the banks of the Hud- 
son, from New York to Boston along the coast in a northerly di- 
rection, and from New York to Philadelphia in a southerly direc- 
tion, we simply have a chain of larger and smaller cities with in- 
sufficient agricultural land intervening to supply the animal and 
vegetable food for the multitude of human beings within the great 
cities. Cold storage has therefore become a necessity in order to 
preserve the large number of killed poultry that comes chiefly from 
our great West. There can be therefore no question of abolition 
of cold storage for animal food. In fact, some goods, like beef, 
mutton, etc., are improved and rendered more digestible by cold 
storage. This is due to the fact that the carcasses of slaughtered 
beeves are not preserved in their entirety, and not until the viscera 
and entrails have been removed. Poultry, game, and fish, altho 
preserved on ice, will undergo a slow putrefactive change; the 
muscular part of the animal gradually becomes soaked with toxic 
substances. If the animal is taken out of cold storage, very few 
noments suffice for a rapid absorption of toxins by the muscular 
part of the poultry or fish, as the case may be. A law should be 
enforced in the large cities prohibiting the cold storage of poultry, 
game, and fish still containing the viscera and intestines. 

“Dr. Hemmeter believes the percentage of human beings that 
have become infected with tuberculosis by way of the intestinal 
canal is underestimated rather than overestimated. For the infec- 
tion to take place by means of food, no lesion of the intestinal wall 
is necessary, no epithelial desquamation, no local changes of any 
character, no previous inflammatory process. Inasmuch as tuber- 
cle bacillican enter the intestinal wall without leaving any trace of 
their passage, it is impossible to say how many infections of the 
human organism with tuberculosis may have taken place through 
the gastro-iutestinal canal, for the bacilli once having entered the 
lymph stream may become arrested in other places, especially in 
the lungs, and give rise to the formation of tubercles. The ques- 
tion should command the attention of the very best of our hygien- 
ists. Chemists and physiologists of acknowledged ability should 
be given charge in a systematic investigation of this problem.” 


Height of the Atmosphere.—This has been determined 
by Prof. T. J. J. See, of Washington, by a new method, to be 211 
kilometers [131 miles], with an uncertainty of less than 1o per cent. 
Says the Revue Scientifigue (Paris, October 14): 


“The method consists in noting the time of sunset and that of 
the complete disappearance of the blue of the sky: this latter may 
be observed easily with the naked eye, and with precision when the 
air is quite clear. Trigonometry gives the distance of the sun be- 
low the horizon at the instant when the blue changes to black, and 
thus we can always calculate the height at which the illuminated 
particles are found. . . . The instant of disappearance is a little 
uncertain . . . but nevertheless the method would appear not to be 
more doubtful than that based on the observation of shooting stars, 
which gives a height of about 175 kilometers [109 miles]. It may 
be recalled that Lord Rayleigh attributes the blue color of the sky 
to the reflection of the sun’s light by the small particles of oxygen 
and nitrogen in the upper layers-of the atmosphere. This theory 
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is in some sort confirmed by the coincidence of the result-obtained 
by Professor See with that furnished by the shooting-star method.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITES. 


THAT the amount of water in the brain and nerves decreases rapidly with age, 
has been demonstrated in the case of the white rat by Professor Donaldsen of 
Johns Hopkins University. Says the Revue Scientifique (Paris, October 14): 
“In the brain, the percentage falls from 89 to 77 from birth to the end of the 
first year; in the spinal marrow the fall is from 86 to 69. In the brain the de 
créase is most rapid during the first eight days of life; in the spine it is slower. 
If we consider the increase of solids, we thus see that in the nerve-tissue they 
augment more rapidly than the weight of the organ. Speaking generally, the 
percentage of water in the central nervous system is in strict correlation with the 
age of the animal and almost independent of the absolute weight of the body. 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EXPERIMENTS on the behavior of animals during a total eclipse are by no 
means a novelty. Anattempt was made, during the recent eclipse in Europe, to 
observe its effect on carrier pigeons, but this ‘ columbo-astronomic experiment ”’ 
as a writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, September 16) somewhat grandilo- 
quently calls it, was unsuccessful, owing to the rainy weather that prevailed. It 
was hoped that the result might throw some light on the question of the means 
by which carrier-pigeons find and preserve the proper direction of flight. Dur- 
ing totality some pigeons that were released started off in exactly the opposite 
direction to that of their cotes, while, when the eclipse had nearly ceased, some 
other pigeons took the right direction at once. This the writer (Professor 
Thauziés of the lycée at Perigueux) does not regard as of much importance, 
however, owing to the bad weather. Several birds also attracted attention dur- 
ing the eclipse by their eccentric flight, rising first to a great height, “then 
descending on the roofs, to mount again soon afterward, describing huge curves 
in space, alternating with extraordinary zigzags and dizzy plunges.”— Trans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


IN an editorial on “ The Public Schools and the Public Health,” in 7'he Medi- 
cal Examiner and Practitioner, reference is made toarecent address by Dr. J.S. 
Lankford. of the Board of Education of San Antonio, Texas, in which the doctor 
contends that if a serious intention exists to utilize the hygienic information ac- 
quired during the last few years, it can be done only by cooperation with school 
children and their teachers. His opinion seems to be that by beginning suffi- 
ciently early in life certain thought habits can be enforced upon the children 
which they will retain and transmit, so that the next generation will do, as by 
instinct, those things which to-day the present generation does only by compul- 
sion. In San Antonio the children of the public schools, guided by their 
teachers, have done what the adults would not even raise their hands to do—the 
children practically exterminated the stegomyia. Object lessons were given to 
the children, the mosquito was permitted to develop through all its stages, of 
course in confinement, while the stereopticon and limelight showed the develop- 
ment and life history of the parasite. Dr. Lankford believes that San Antonio 
will escape an epidemic of the yellow fever and should it do so the credit, he 
insists, will belong to the children and not to their parents. 


RABBITS are not the only European visitors that Australia would be glad to 
get rid of. The English starlings first introduced to that country from Great 
Britain for the destruction of insects, and protected by law, have completely 
changed their habits, and have now become a serious pest to fruit-flowers. Says 
The London Times: ‘** The few pairs of these birds taken to Australia some 
years ago have increased to myriads, and have become so destructive to the fruit 
industry that the regulations framed for their protection by law have been re- 
pealed, and energetic steps are advocated for their eradication, The fruit de- 
stroyed by them includes peaches, pears, cherries, figs, apricots, plums, grapes, 
strawberries, and apples, and both vine-growing and fruit-growing are seriously 
threatened if the pest is not suppressed. From many districts it is reported that 
fruit-growing will have to be given up unless some radical steps are taken. As 
many as ten cases of apples have been destroyed by a flock of these birds in less 
than half-an-hour. Valuable insect-eating birds, such as kingfishers, diamond- 
birds, tree-swallows, and tree-creepers, are being driven out of their nesting-places 
in tree hollows by swarms of starlings, and before long the birds so useful to the 
farmer and fruit-grower will be driven out of the country. The starling is said to 
raise five broods in a year and to multiply with amazing rapidity. In one dis- 
trict three years ago not one was to be seen; now there are thousands. The 
Royal Agricultural Society of Victoria and similar associations are uniting ina 
request to the Government to take active steps to eradicate the pest. 


THAT hundreds of “ erratic,” “ sensitive,” or “queer” people are really more or 
less mentally unbalanced is asserted in a recent issue of The Journal of the 
Kansas Medical Society, by Dr. C. C. Goddard, of the University of Kansas. 
“ These,” says the doctor, “are borderland peculiarities and types of neuro- 
psychoses. ... Many an aborted paranoiac [victim of insane delusions] creates 
hell in neighborhoods and families; is constantly quarreling with friends and 
neighbors ; creating litigation on all subjects of dispute and makes the living of 
a great many lawyers; imagines every one is trying to annoy, rob, or smirch 
his reputation; all these are well over the border and can be put in the class 
of mental aberration. Many a morbid religionist, going about not daring to 
smile or see an amusing thing in life, carrying a visage of gloom, with a thorough 
pessimistic nature, fearing to offend and thereby be eternally damned by a God 
that is supposed to stand for love, but by them is made to represent misery and 
sorrow, are, without a question, within the territory of mental alienation. So 
many sane and insane travel the road of life together, making it difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, while peculiarities of ideation are propagated and 
handed down to future ages; until finally it is a question, Is any one fit to sit in 
judgment upon his fellow? for often the judge is crazier than the subject.” 
After taking up the topics of hysteria and moral perversion, the author asks, 
“Who then is insane?” and answers, “ As his neurons are, so the man is,” inti- 
mating that the sanity or insanity of an individual depends entirely upon the 
condition of his nerve-cells, including all their processes. 
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The approaching anniversary has already resulted in magazine 


and newspaper surveys of the history of the Jews in America, as 


well as in a book on the subject by the Rev. Madison C. Peters, 


T is now two hundred and fifty years since the beginning of a D.D. (Baptist). From these sources we gather some facts and 


movement which, according to Prof. 


New York University, “is likely to prove 
the most momentous migration in Jewish 
history.” Toward the end of 1654 the first 
Jewish settlers on the soil of what is now 
the United States landed at New Amster- 
dam, and the Jews of America have set 
apart November 30, Thanksgiving Day, 
for the celebration of that event. “The 
approaching Thanksgiving Day,” writes 
Mr. Max J. Kohler, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society, “will thus 
have a special significance for the million 
and a quarter of Jews residing in this land, 
who will then invoke God’s blessing upon 
this beloved country, which, first among 
the nations of modern times, recognized 
the Jew’s title to all the rights of man, and 
permitted him, in common with all other 
members of the body politic, to worship 
the Almighty Father according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience.” The plans 
for the celebration include exercises at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, religious serv- 
ices in all the synagogues and Jewish 
Sabbath-schools throughout the land, and 
the ultimate erection of a permanent mem- 
orial in New York city. The executive 
committee in charge of the celebration is 
composed as follows: Jacob H. Schiff, 
chairman; Dr. Cyrus Adler, Samuel Green- 
baum, Daniel Guggenheim, Prof. Jacob 
H. Hollander, Edward Lauterbach, Adolph 
Lewisohn, Louis Marshall, Isaac N. Selig- 
man, Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, 
N. Taylor Phillips, Simon W. Rosendale, 


William Salomon, Louis Stern, Oscar S. 
berger, and Max J. Kohler, honorary secretary. 


Abram S. Isaacs, of opinions in regard to their religious activities, and their relation to 




















REV. DR. H. PEREIRA MENDES. 

He is the originator or father of the movement, 
and his congregation, consisting of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews in New York, was founded 
by the first comers 





the religious life of the country. From 
the forthcoming volume of “The Jewish 
Encyclopedia” we learn that “there are 
now probably in the United States some 
1,000 synagogues, to which may be added 
314 houses of prayer used in the East Side 
of New York, making a total of 1,314, of 
which about 100 are of the so-called Re- 
form rite.” From the same source we 
learn that “congregational autonomy... 
is perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of American-Jewish religious develop- 
ment.” We read further of a breach be- 
tween “Orthodox” and “Reform” Juda- 
ism, with mention of the Ethical Culture 
Society founded at New York by Prof. 
Felix Adler in 1876 as “an outgrowth of 
certain phases of the trend toward extreme 
liberalism.” Prof. Abram S. Isaacs, writ- 
ing in Zhe North American Review, as- 
serts that “Judaism is as much at home in 
America as Christianity; it is neither an 
anachronism nor a fossil.” The same writer 
thinks that the Jew’s chief contribution to 
our religious life is to be found in his 


breadth of view. We read: i 


“The representative American Jew is 
never a bigot—he respects his neighbor’s 
faith and usually gives to charities without 
distinction of creed, in the spirit of Adolph 
Hallgarten, whose bequests to institutions 
of various creeds included our colored 
brethren. He is quick to meet his neigh- 
bor on common ground, so broadening in 
our time; and on Thanksgiving Day and 
other occasions he is glad to welcome his 


Straus, Mayer Sulz- Christian brother to his pulpit. In periods of stress, as in the 


Paterson fire of 1902, the Synagogue is opened cordially to the 
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Church without thought of payment, even for an occupancy of 
several years. He recognizes his new environment and has out- 
grown the Ghetto point of view, at whatever cost to cherished 
traditions. He is quick to adopt in education and charity the best 
modern methods, and joins cheerfully in movements for social 
reform and civic‘progress. Judaism is to him a broad universal- 
ism, which demands active participation in the life of the day—a 
looking forward and not backward.” 

Jewish organized charity in America, states Max J. Kohler in 
The American Review of Reviews,“ is certainly unsurpassed by 
that of any other denomination.” Emphasizing the friendly rela- 
tions that have existed between Jews and Christians in America, 
Mr. Kohler reminds us that in 1788 Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
McKean, William Bradford, and others contributed to a Christian 
tund for the maintenance of a Jewish synagogue in Philadelphia, 
while still earlier a number of Jews in New York, headed by the 
rabbi, contributed toward a steeple for Trinity Church. Another 
writer tells us that in those early days the Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of New York occasionally attended service in the syna- 
gogue. The Detroit News 7ribune suggests that the coming cel- 
ebration is one that“ might fitly be participated in, not by Jews 
alone, but by alli of us.” 

Dr. Peters, in his book, contributes nothing that is new. He 
reminds us that Jesus and all of His apostles were Jews, and that 
“our Bible, the Old as well as the New Testament, with the possi- 
ble exception of the book of Job, was written by Jews.” He also 
calls attention to the fact that criminal statistics give the Jews, 
notwithstanding the tremendous immigration in recent years, the 
best record of any race or religion in America. “Christians and 
Jews,” he laments, “ make ignorance of each other a claim for judg- 
ment, and seem to be afraid to become acquainted for fear they 
might like each other.” 


THE ‘*‘CHRISTIAN NOTE” IN THE THANKS- 
GIVING PROCLAMATION. 


a “editorial theologian” in Chicago, who is quoted by the 

Cleveland Leader, complains that the language of the Pres- 
ident’s Thanksgiving proclamation is “decidedly pagan.” His ar- 
gument, apparently, amounts to this: that in specifying certain 
blessings for especial thanksgiving the President implied a disap- 
proval of other acts of God. The Christian attitude, the writer 
urges, should recognize that all the acts of the Lord are good, 
whether or not they appear so on the surface, and that we should 
thank him for everything that has occurred. The chief interest of 
this bit of newspaper theology is in its contrast to the general tone 
of the comments called forth by the proclamation. The Cleve- 
land Leader points out that the most ancient rituals of the Church 
are filled with forms of prayer and thanksgiving for special occa- 
sions. Has the Christian Church been unchristian from the begin- 
ing? it asks. 4 

“If President Loubet should issue an address marked with the 
Christian sentiments that pervade President Roosevelt’s Thanks- 
giving proclamation,” remarks 7he Freeman’s Journal (Roman 
Catholic), “a shriek of denunciation would go up from every Ma- 
sonic lodge throughout France.” It goes on to say: 


“In France the very name of God is now boycotted. It has 
been erased from the school-books lest the children should be- 
come familiar with it. We find in a French exchange an article 
showing to what extent this has been done. The article gives the 
alterations that have been made recently in a grammar that is used 
in the French schools. In every case where the word God occurred 
some other word has been substituted for it. Thus for the sen- 
tence ‘God is merciful to sinners’ there has been substituted 
* Wheat is useful for man.’...... 

““What would cause a profound sensation in France is accepted 
as a matter of fact in the United States. We are still a Christian 
nation, and when the President declares that it is eminently proper 
to set apart a cay‘ for praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of 
good, he /"t voices the sentiments of hiscountrymen. He points 
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out that there is every reason for the nation being thankful for 
material blessings, which have produced results thus described in 
the Thanksgiving proclamation: * No other people has ever stood 
on as high a level of material well-being as ours now stands.’ 
President Roosevelt, like every other thoughtful person, is aware 
that the material well-being of a people does not of itself furnish a 
guarantee of their real welfare. Divorced from morality such ma- 
terial well-being has in it seeds that in time may produce a plenti- 
ful crop of evils. . av 

* President Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving proclamation is a thankful 
recognition of an overruling Providence that has guided the cesti- 
nies of the nation from its birth down to the present moment 

“In appealing to his countrymen to consecrate themselves ‘ to 
a life of cleanliness, honor, and wisdom, so that this nation may 
do its allotted work on the earth in a manner worthy of thosc who 
founded it and of those who preserved it,’ the President stril-es a 
note that it will be well for the country if it finds a responsive 
chord in all hearts. In that case the Republic will be strength- 
ened in a way that will realize the high hopes its proud position in 
the. family of nations has given birth to. This appeal to the 
American people to lead the higher life gathers force from the 
fact that it is made by one who practises what he urges upon his 
countrymen in his Thanksgiving proclamation.” 


A PLEA FOR THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 


OR over three hundred years the Church has waged against 
the theater a more or less bitter warfare. As a writer in 
The Evening Post reminds us, the fall of the Brunswick theater in 
London, and the burning of the Richmond, Va., theater in 1812, 
of the Brooklyn theater some thirty years ago, and of the Iroquois 
theater in Chicago very recently, have all served as texts for pow- 
erful discourses on the manifest exhibition of divine vengeance. 
While many hail the burial of Sir Henry Irving in Westminster 
Abbey as marking a truce to the old warfare, the end, according 
to the writer above quoted, is not yet. Mr. B. W. Findon, how- 
ever, so far believes in the truce as to hold the time ripe for a re- 
instatement of the religious drama. The problem play, he asserts 
(in The Fortnightly Review), has dissolved itself in Scandinavian 
mists, and the stage is ready to welcome Biblical subjects. Per- 
formances such as the old morality play “Everyman,” or “ Ben 
Hur,” point, he says, to the fact that in the Bible and all that 
appertains to it we havea field of literature which, properly treated, 
would be made the means of winning to the side of dramatic art 
those who are now conscientiously opposed to the stage. He cites 
in support of his contention the success achieved by “ The Sign of 
the Cross,” a play which he condemns, however, on the score of 
vulgarity and sensationalism. We read: ' 


“There was a play produced in London some years ago which 
achieved one of the biggest successes of modern times. I!t was 
enthusiastically received by the public in every part of the English- 
speaking world ; ministers of religion wrote fervid epistles to news- 
papers and preached concerning it from their pulpits, and by their 
evidence one might imagine that‘ The Sign of the Cross* wasa 
divinely inspired drama dealing in an exalted manner with one of 
the greatest episodes in the history of man. Instead of which it 
was merely a cleverly constructed melodrama with lust as its main 
theme, brutality for its sensation, and a thin veil of quasi-scriptural 
language intended to conceal its inherent vulgarity. But that‘ The 
Sign of the Cross’ was successful, that it was accorded such warm 
encouragement by the Church, plainly shows there is room for the 
religious drama. With regard to the treatment of scriptural inci- 
dents on the stage, the delicate manner in which the scene on the 
Mount of Olives was presented at Drury Lane is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that, apart from a few episodes which will at once occur 
to the mind, there is nothing that could not be mounted in sucha 
manner that the susceptibilities of the most pious would not be 
wounded.” 


Again, in such dramas as Hall Caine’s “The Prodigal Son,” 
which give a modern rendering of a Biblical subject, Mr. Findon 
finds further support for his argument. Even the Puritan Bed- 
ford’s formidable catalogue of “ fourteen hundred texts of Scripture 
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ridiculed by the stage” does not convince Mr. Findon that the 
feud is past mending. Returning to “ The Sign of the Cross,” he 
writes : 


“Whatever exception may be taken to ‘The Sign of the Cross,’ 
it must be admitted that it accomplished an end which entitles it 
to a position the critic could not allow it on its merits as a play. 
Those who were interested in dramatic art regarded its success 
with mingled feelings of humiliation and satisfaction; we could 
not but feel pleased at the manner in which it appealed to those 
who considered the theater as the home of vice, albeit we regretted 
this appreciation was not brought about by worthier means. We 
smilingly pitied the ministers of the Gospel who saw in the play 
the idealization of a Christian triumph, and who were so little 
trained as playgoers that they were unable to realize that it was the 
subtlety of the dramatist’s art and not the scriptural message 
which was responsible for the enjoyment they derived from its 
representation. But*The Sign of the Cross’ showed us that the 
‘Nonconformist conscience ’ was not wholly dead to theatrical art, 
and that, approached in the right manner, it was prepared to grat- 
ify its human yearning for amusement under the flowing robe of 
religion. The Passion Play of Oberammergau periodically at- 
tracts thousands of devout and curious sightseers to the little Ba- 
varian village, and the Passion Play in Paris has been very favor- 
ably received. I do not advocate the introduction of the Trinity 
on our stage, and all | want to see removed are the present restric- 
tions which forbid the dramatist to take from the pages of Holy 
Writ characters belonging to the earth, and scenes which, while 
compelling our pious admiration, are not essentially divine in their 
origin. Further, it might be made obligatory that all plays deaiing 
with Biblical subjects should be written as poetical dramas, and 
that the censor should be strictly enjoined to sanction none but 
those conceived in the most reverent spirit.” 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CALVINISM. 


ag ING the creeds that belong essentially to another day and 

generation many would class that which forms the essence 
of Calvinism—the doctrine of election. It is therefore with some 
interest that we see the reassertion of this 
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tended toward a paralzying fatalism, or toward the ‘ horrible de- 
cree’ of reprobation.” He gives it as his opinion that the fathers 
who framed the Westminster Confession tried to peer too far into 
an “unsearchable mystery”; but he comes to the defense of that 
instrument in saying that “the charge so often made against our 
Confession of Faith, that it marks some men out for blessedn:ss 
and others for ruin by a rigid fate, and without regard to what 
they may choose to do, is a false charge. The school of teaching 
against which that charge could be justly preferred is that of ma- 
terialistic science and philosophy. It is a simple matter of fact 
that belief in a personal and sovereign God is the one thing that 
has established man’s belief in the freedom of the will.” We 
quote further 


“As a monument, or bulwark of human freedom, I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that this Westminster Confession itself deserves to 
outrank the American Declaration of Independence; forit is more 
truly universal and fearless in its democracy. It does not deal in 
misleading platitudes about all men being created equal, but it does 
tell of *‘ God’s elect’; and that may be the plain Dutch burgher as 
against mighty Philip of Spain; it may be John Knox, or his very 
humblest hearer, as against Marie Stuart, the Queen; it may be 
one of Cromwell’s plain pikeman as against King Charles and all 
his nobles; it may be a black slave on a Southern plantation as 
against his master up in Philadelphia signing the Declaration. 

In the long fight for human rights and liberties nothing has ever 
put such heroic courage into the hearts of humble men as this be- 
lief in a sovereign choice of God. 

“That all men are created equal is not a self-evident truth, nor 
any other kind of truth; and if you try to build any great structure 
—civil, political, industrial, religious—on such a doubtful founda- 
tion, sooner or later it will give you trouble. It is simply not true 
that human life is a dead level of mediocre equality. Men have 
always been made to differ; that is the self-evident truth; and a 
Christian’s belief about it is simply this, that all these many evi- 
dent differences between himself and his fellows, many of them 
less highly favored than he, were not given because he had earned 
them, but are under the wise control of an all-wise and a most lov- 
ing God, the carrying out of some gracious purpose of His. That 

is the substance of this doctrine of decrees, 








same creed as fitted for conditions peculiar to 
the present. The writer who defends a newer 
Calvinism, Dr. William R. Richards, pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in New 
York, in his recent volume called “God's 
Choice of Men,” seems to find it a corrective 
for that tendency of our modern times to 
plane off a!! individual excedence and distinc- 
tion. “The rule of the crowd is the new tyr- 
anny which now everywhere threatens the free 
development of the individual soul in this 
overcrowded world.” He says further: 


“A time might come when the liberties of 
men should be threatened from some new 
quarter, and then it might appear that the 
only availing defense for human freedom 
would be this same old faith in a sovereign 
choice of God; for just that is the essence of 
Calvinism—it is a faith in God’s sovereign 
choice of men. If the individual of to-day 











of God’s sovereign election of men.” 


The most serious defect of the Westminster 
Confession, says the writer, is that it “did not 
show clearly what God elects men for; what 
he would have them do with their election.” 
“God, in His wisdom, does make men to dif- 
fer; they are not all created equal; He does 
choose particular men to particular positions 
of advantage; but it is with a view finally to 
the greatest good of all.” Continuing with 
what he conceives to be the interpretation of 
the newer Calvinism, he says: 


“God has chosen to deal with us men and 
women, making us todiffer. It is a sovereign 
choice, and all the political papers in the world 
can not interfere with it. God has not cre- 
ated menequal; He has made them to differ ; 
but for every differing advantage that he has 
chosen to confer upon any man, He will he!d 
that man to a strict account..... 














has little to fear from the absolutism of king 


or priest, he might sometimes have much to REV. DR. WILLIAM R. RICHARDS. 


fear from the absolutism of the people. Tri- 


He reasserts the doctrine of election as a 


“What a terribly practical doctrine this 
election is when you study it from the Bible. 
Men had treated it as a mere abstraction. 


umphal democracy might develop its own possible corrective in case “ triumphal democ- Like good Calvinists we believe it, counting 
powers of civil and religious oppression, and __ racy” should “develop its own powers of civil ourselves among the elect; or perhaps we 


so once more the world may have to turn for 
deliverance to some small company, or com- 
panies, of men who have that kind of faith in God and fear of God 
which deliver from all fear of mortal men.” 


\ The writer protests that he is not speaking in favor of the “ tra- 
ditional positions ”; on the other hand, he is glad to see the old 
Calvinism going out of fashion, “so far as any of its expressions 


and religious oppression.” 


deny it; but either way, is a matter of 
words with us, an abstract theory. But here 
is this unquestionable fact, that in a thousand ways you differ 
from your neighbor, being more highly favored than he. 


‘And so with any distinguishing advantage—advantages of birth, ‘ 


of education, of artistic gift, of personal attractiveness, of social 
charm. A follower of Jesus will learn to value any such advantage 
as he is able to use it to make others happier and better; to brighten 
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and sweeten and gladden this world in which we are appointed to 
live.” 


Approaching that crux of the Calvinistic doctrine wherein the 
doctrine of election was seen to destroy the doctrine of the free- 
dom of the will, the writer asserts that instead of destroying it, the 
doctrine of the freedom of the will is really established. “ A belief 
in the sovereign power of God establishes one’s belief in the free- 
dom of the will. It is He who calls men to that high responsibil- 
ity of a free will,” and “the vitally important question for each in- 
dividual is, What sort of response will he make to this electing 
choice of God?” ‘To this question he adds by way of comment: 


“Some one may interrupt me at this point to say that, according 
to the great creeds of the reformed churches, this response from 
the man, whether favorable or unfavorable, has been itself already 
determined by God’s earlier elective decrees; he may also say that 
the creeds can sustain this position by scriptural authority, and 
that also this is the one important element in the scriptural doc- 
trine. The first of these affirmations I am ready to accept, and 
the second with some qualifications ; but the third must be frankly 
denied. We have now reached the point at which it is necessary 
to confess that the doctrine of the creeds has sometimes diverged 
gravely from the doctrine of Scripture. The mystery of human 
freedom as affected by divine decree is sometimes touched upon 
in Scripture, but only as a mystery which the writer could not alto- 
gether ignore. He admits it, and then leaves it one side; for it is 
not the important element of the doctrine, and does not need to be 
explained. Scripture plainly asserts the fact of God’s almighti- 
ness, and as plainly the fact of man’s freedom, but takes no pains 
to solve the apparent inconsistency between those two facts. 

“The theologians who framed our creeds made some attempt at 
solving that problem, thereby diverging from Scripture. 

“The importance of the scriptural doctrine of election is not con- 
cerned at all with this antecedent mystery, but rather with the 
purpose of the choice.” 





THE MODERN IDEAL OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


HE modern conception of foreign missions, writes the Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick, while “ widely held by intelligent pastors, 
secretaries of our mission boards, and missionaries,” is still “ mis- 
understood by large numbers of Christians, and wholly unknown 
to all who have no close connection with modern missionary work.” 
This modern conception results from a change of viewpoint—“ from 
the individualist to the sociological.” Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, he states (writing in the New York Oxtlook), 
the general trend of thought concerning man was narrowly individ- 
ualistic. Religious thought was no exception. “The Lutheran, 
with his salvation by faith alone; the Calvinist, with his doctrine 
of decrees, election, and perseverance of the saints; the Methodist, 
with his free-will and backsliding ; Federal no less than Covenan- 
tal theology—all alike were individualistic.” Individualistic the- 
ology, he continues, determined the conceptions both of the world 
and of the Church, “the one a place of contamination, the other 
the instrument for getting men out of the world, for saving them 
one by one.” The idea in regard to the heathen was that they, 
like all other men, “will be saved if only they accept correct 
creeds in regard to the true and only God.” 

Of late, claims Mr. Gulick, the individualistic tendency has been 
largely displaced in all departments of thought. “The individual- 
istic postulate is seen to be wholly inadequate,” and man must be 
thought of sociologically. Of the modifications in theology caused 
by this general change of viewpoint we read: 


“The doctrine of the Kingdom of God as a present fact to be 
realized here in this world is one such modification. Emphasis on 
religion as a present life rather than as a preparation for a future 
world, and as including man’s social, industrial, political, and other 


' relations with man, as well as his true relations with God, is an- 


other such modification. This has introduced profound changes 
in theological thought—regarding God and Christ, sin, salvation, 
and atonement, heaven and hell, and heathen and Christian. Em- 
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phasis of religious teaching has been transferred from correct be- 
lief and logical creeds to correct life and kindly deeds. 

“With this changing emphasis have sprung up new forms of re- 
ligious activity—the institutional Church, the Salvation Army, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, social settlements, rescue 
homes, summer excursions for city poor, and countless special be- 
nevolences in times of fire, famine, and pestilence.” 


Of the effect upon the theory of foreign missions Mr. Gulick 
writes : 


“Modern conceptions of pagan religions, of heathen peoples, 
and of the function of world-wide Christian missions have also of 
necessity undergone corresponding changes. Progressive Chris- 
tians recognize and rejoice in these newer conceptions of mission- 
ary work. The significance of the missionary enterprise is mani- 
festly deepened and its value increased by this modern viewpoint. 
The missionary is now seen to be not merely saving a few individ- 
uals from the general wreck of the pagan world, but planting a 
new life which will transform that world and bring it into the King- 
dom of God. He is teaching men how to live here and now in 
accord with the teachings of Christ, and making it possible not only 
for individuals, but also for communities, for tribes, and even for 
nations, increasingly to approach Christ’s lofty ideals for both in- 
dividuals and society. \ 

“ But this conception of Christian work in so-called non-Chris- 
tian lands is in fundamental accord with the new conception of the 
present problems confronting the Church in so-called Christian 
lands. For centuries the Church has been almost exclusively en- 
gaged in saving individuals. We have not had Christ’s idea of 
the Kingdom of God—we have not tried to Christianize society. 
This Christianization is the present task and problem for the 
Church. Christ must be made King in our organized life as com- 
munities, and thus society be saved, even as He has been made Sa- 
vior of individuals and individuals have been saved. ‘The failure 
of the Church in this task is one of the causes of stumbling to-day 
to men whose eyes are open to the facts of modern life. ...... 

“If sociological thinking has run to extremes in these other lines 
of thought, it would not be strange were there doctrinaires in re- 
gard to the nature and function of foreign missions. And such, 
as a matter of fact, is the case. With them the religious element 
is entirely dropped out. The true aim and only proper work of 
missions is, according to their view, international mediation and 
efforts for social betterment by exclusively educational and civiliz- 
ational influences. Such a conception of missions rests, however, 
on a one-sided view of man....... 

“Asa matter of fact, foreign missions have never been carried 
on, and probably never can be successfully carried on, aside from 
the religious motives operative alike among givers and goers. It 
is extremely questionable if anything less than a religious motive 
and a religious life could secure such influence over alien peoples 
as to modify their civilizations and fundamentally transform their 
lives. . 3 

“The newer, well-balanced sociological conception of foreign 
missions is one which, while it does not forget man’s individual 
nature and value, does emphasize strongly the thought that only as 
society is transformed with the individual is the individual fully 
saved.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A ProFEssor of the Theory and Practise of Missions has been added to the 
divinity faculty of Yale University. The appointee is the Rev. Harlan P. Beach. 
From the news item as published in the New York Su we learn further: ‘“ The 
plan of this professorship is to allow Mr. Beach one year out of every three for 
foreign study and travel, especially in the Far East. By this method the uni- 
versity will be kept in the closest touch, not only with the Yale mission in China; 
but with all the educational and religious movements in non-Christian countries. 
Mr. Beach, who was for ten years a missionary in China, is the author of a 
standard work on missions, ‘ The Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions,’ 
and is recognized as one of the leading missionary authorities in the world.” 


THE origin of the halo in art has long been a matter of speculation. Mr. 
Tremaine Ward, writing in the New York Medical Journal, contributes an in- 
teresting suggestion. He says: ‘‘ When keeping the eyes steadily fixed upon a 
speaker, a preacher for instance, who has his back towarda white wall, if the eyes 
are allowed to deviate slightly, the light from the white wall, coming upon that 
part of the retina which had just previously been occupied by the comparatively 
non-luminous head (no reflections on the preacher intended), is by comparison 
much brighter than the light from the rest of the wall which impinges upon the 
comparatively exhausted parts of the retina. If the eyes are shifted froma few 
moments’ steady gaze at the mouth to the forehead, the result isa halo. Bya 
similar process we may see a gilded chandelier bordered with purplish blue, its 
complementary color.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


A NEW WEAPON OF REVOLUTION. 


“J ‘HE press and political authorities of Europe are slowly awak- 

ening to the fact that a new weapon of revolutionary war- 
fare has recently been brought into play; a weapon forged by the 
genius of Italian, French, and German thinkers. The last-named 





WAKENING OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS, 


CzArR— What—I thought you were asleep!” 


RUSSIAN PEASANT—“ No—I am awake, and for good. Can’t you wake up 


too?” Amsterdammer. 


nation has given ita name—the J/assens/reik, the strike en masse, 
universal. This bloodless weapon, according to journalistic opin 
ion, has played a greater réle in recent political upheavals than the 
rapid-firing guns of ‘Togo’s ships in the battle of the Sea of Japan. 
What precipitated matters in the Austro-Hungarian tangle, in 
Russian, Polish, and Finnish revolutionary movements? The 
Massenstretk—the strike universal, which paralyzed the life of the 
countries concerned. Such is the general testimony of the foreign 
newspapers. They declare that a strike, which was once merely 
an economic movement in support of a claim for higher wages, is 
now being resorted to in support of a claim for liberty and an em 
larged suffrage. 

Tho never before utilized with such amazing results, this method 
of winning a political victory has long been taught and prescribed 
by Socialist agitators; and at the great Socialist gathering at Jena 
some weeks ago August Bebel, as reported in his own journal, 
Vorwaerts (Berlin), advocated the principle of general strikes as a 
means of influencing Parliament and gaining an extension of the 
sutfrage, and he supported the resolution which declared that “ the 
stopping of work by the masses” was an “effective method” of 
gaining the political privileges aimed at. In the Neue Zezt (Stutt- 
gart) the German Socialist weekly, Paul Lensch advocates the po- 
litical strike for two reasons, the first of which is thus stated : 


“The foundation of stability in European political affairs has so 
far lain in the preponderating influence of Russia all over the con- 
tinent. Since she has been dethroned by Japan’s victory, the 
whole existing political system of Europe has collapsed like a 
house of cards. The political forces in Europe are to be consoli- 
dated under new combinations, and this movement appears in the 
new treaty groupings, and ‘continuous rumors of coming war. 
France is declared to be on the eve of war with Germany, and 
England is following her example; next, the en/ente between 
France and England is to be developed into a defensive and offen- 
sive treaty; such a treaty is soon to unite Germany and Russia— 
and so forth. In any case the working class find themselves in a 
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difficult and critical dilemma and they must be on their guard lest 
something happen in this crisis which may turn out to be a menace 
to their vital interest. 

“Tt will occur to every one that in this new political situation 
some new weapon of defense must be found, and it is quite correct 
to suppose that this new weapon will be that of the universal 
strike.” 

He continues to show that this stoppage of labor is the only just 
and peaceful method for obtaining the extension of the suffrage. 

A very striking illustration of the truth of this axiom is seen in the 
result of the Russian s'rikes. Of this movement 7he Westmin- 
ster Gazette (London) says: 

“A hundred years ago the pike and the guillotine were the in- 
struments of the revolutionary; to-day he chooses the universal 
strike. And since of all strikes there is none that is so immedi- 
ately paralyzing as that which stops work on the railways, the 
Russian insurgent begins with that.” 


The Czar was brought to terms by this strike as Pharaoh, tyrant 
of Egypt, came to terms at the wave of the prophet’s rod. The 
new and ample manifesto of Nicholas II., as published in all the 
European papers, satisfied the Revolutionary Committee, accord- 
ing to the Petit Parisien, so that they “ decided to suspend the polit- 
ical strike for thirty days, in order to organize an armed rising in 
case the Government, after the end of that period, should fail 
to keep its pledges, including the promise of amnesty to political 
prisoners.” 

The Guardian (London) comments as follows on Russia’s great 
political labor movement: 


“It has really been no more than a strike, but a strike which in- 
volves every industry and almost every class in a country is now 
seen to be a far more powerful weapon than the ordinary rising 
against constituted authority. In Russia such a rising would have 
been hopeless unless the army could have been brought over—you 
can not fight a military autocracy without arms and ammunition, 
and in the Empire of the Czar such commodities are as hard to 
come by as personal freedom. Happily, at the eleventh hour, 











THE BIG FIRE IN RUSSIA, 
NICHOLAS—“ Strange! I thought to blow the fire out, but I’ve only fanned it.” 
— Ulk (Berlin). 


the Emperor Nicholas, who had remained impervious to states- 
manlike ideas while he might have acted with a good grace, has 
been compelled, in sheer desperation and in the hope of saving his 
throne, to capitulate, and to grant the most important and the most 
elementary demands of his people.” 


Another victory won by this new weapon of popular freedom, to 
quote from the German weekly cited above, has been the emanci- 
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PLIGHT OF THE LONDON POOR. 


NXIETY over the desperate condition of the unemployed at 

the beginning of winter is displayed in almost every number 

of the London dailies. The cause of this deep concern is stated 
in a sentence by the London Standard when it declares that Great 
Britain, with all its “ prosperity,” has “the canker of a desperate 
poverty eating into its very heart.” Parliament is trying to devise 
relief for this threatening state of affairs, statesmen are presenting 
remedies, politicians are trying to make capital out of it, bishops 
are writing to the papers, and deputations of men and women 
throng the doorways of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 
Indeed, as the London Je/egraph remarks, “ unemployment is be- 


pation of Finland, which is a Russian province, of which the Czar 
is Grand Duke, and which groans under the yoke of Russia. Ac- 
cording to the Action (Paris) the strike has been general, and order 
has been kept by a voluntary militia, formed of students and work- 
men. At last capitulation came, as is thus related by the Parisian 
journal : 


“The Governor of Finland, Prince Obolensky, and the Senate 
have officially abdicated, and surrendered all power in the presence 
of the whole population of Helsingfors in the public square. The 
Russian flag has been superseded by the Finnish national stand- 
ard.” 


Another great strike is at present prevailing in Poland, but ac- 
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cording to the Government documents issued by Witte with regard 


























DOES THE CZAR CAUSE 
THE PEOPLE TO BE 
MASSACRED? 

There is a friend who has 
given him permission. 


THE COUNCILLORS OF THE CZAR. __ t 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


DOES THE CZAR GIVE 
A CONSTITUTION? 
There is a friend who has 
so advised, 


DOES THE CZAR RESIST? 
He has a friend who sug- 
gested it. 


to the Polish agitation for universal suffrage and other political 
privileges, Poland is not to be put on the same footing as Fin- 
land, nor for the present to be included in the last manifesto of the 
Czar. Poland’s strike in Warsaw, according to the Zemps (Paris), 
has been accompanied by bomb-throwings and massacres by the 
soldiery, whom Witte has been vainly importuned to withdraw. 
“In Witte’s manifesto to the Poles he says: 


“ Rejecting the idea of cooperation with Witte and the Russian 
people in the douma, they [the Polish politicians] are demanding 
in a series of revolutionary meetings complete autonomy for Po- 
land, with a special constitutional Diet, thereby aiming at the res- 
toration of the kingdom of Poland. Two political groups, Social- 
ist and Nationalist, who are opposed to each other, are united in 
this aspiration, which is supported by many writers, publicists, 
and popular orators, who carry the people with them. 

“In different districts of the Vistula there have been numerous 
processions with Polish flags, singing Polish revolutionary songs. 
At the same time the Poles have begun arbitrarily to exclude the 
State language even from Government institutions, where its em- 
ployment is provided for by law. In certain localities bands of 
workmen and peasants have been pillaging schools, State spirit 
shops, and communal buildings, destroying all correspondence in 
the Russian language that they found....... 

“ Representatives of local authority have, in defense of order and 
public safety, been watering the earth for a year past with their 
blood, falling victims to political crimes. The reasonable part of 
Polish society is impotent against the pressure of revolutionary 
organizations. 

“The Government will not tolerate attacks on the integrity of 
the Empire. The plans and acts of the insurrectionaries force it 
to declare in a decisive manner that as long as the troubles in the 
Vistula districts continue, and as long as that part of the popula- 
tion which adheres to political agitators continues its present sway 
over the country, these districts will receive none of the benefits re- 
sulting from the manifestoes of August 18 and October 30, 1905.” 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


coming a profession in itself,” and “ the scores of able-bodied and 
young men who are to be seen in the London streets, going about 
in groups with barrel organs or selling matches and postcards in 
the gutter, are a disgrace to the capital.” Mr. Balfour recently 
expressed keen sympathy for the unemployed in a public address, 
which caused an unfeeling newspaper critic to remark that “ noth- 
ing but a stubborn refusal to recognize precedent and custom pre- 
vented Premier Balfour from being with the unemployed in fact.” 

The Telegraph thinks the situation is due to the fact that “ the 
unskilled workers flood into London from all parts of the country ; 
these can find no permanent work; they have to be supported; the 
rates rise abnormally, and the skilled workers are driven out.” 
And it asks: “Is it that London is too great?” Zhe Standard, 
quoted above, draws the following dark picture: 


' 


“ According to a careful computation, between four and five per 
cent. of the workmen belonging to trade-unions are in the ranks of 
the unemployed. Individuals and groups emerge for a time into 
comparative prosperity;. but the gaps they leave are instantly 
filled by others. The percentage of the luckless unemployed 
among men who do not belong to trade-unions is higher still. The ; 
laborers are always too many, and the harvest always too scanty. 
There is not enough work to goround. What that means has been 
shown in a second series of articles, published this week. Great 
Britain, with all its prosperity, with signs on almost every side of 
wealth and the free enjoyment of it, with its flourishing industries, 
its enterprise, its gigantic speculations, its merchant navies trad- 
ing and trafficking to the utmost ends of the world, has, neverthe- 
less, the canker of a desperate poverty eating into its very heart. 
Apart from ail temporary fluctuations in the demands of the labor 
market, the consequence of the contraction or expansion of trade, 
thousands are starving, and must starve, for the lack of employ- 
ment. 

“It isa problem to which our statesmen can not shut their eyes.” 


The “Unemployed Workmen’s Act,” which is now being put 
into operation, provides for a local body in every borough of the 
metropolis, acting under the supervision of a central body for the 
whole London area, to provide labor exchanges and employment 
registers. The central body is empowered to provide work and 
distribute relief. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a letter to 
The Standard, exhorts the public to “speedily recognize that if 
the recent Act of Parliament is to be beneficial in its operation, 
there must be a general and immediate contribution from private 
sources to the central agencies, which that act has called into be- 
ing, but which is powerless to effect its object until such contribu- 
tions are in its hands.” Léoyd’s Weekly News says the working 
of the act will be “ watched with keen interest,” and it adds: 


“The one good at present observable is that it has compelled 
local authorities to consider the question of unemployment before 
the real pinch of winter is upon us. Tho the various reports wou!d 
seem to show that the general prospect is slightly better than last 
year, there are certain districts where things are already very bad 
indeed. Poplar, with its rate at twelve shillings in the pound, has 
some twelve thousand persons in receipt of relief. The Battersea 
Guardians are relieving nearly nine thousand persons, and in Pad- 
dington those receiving indoor relief have increased by over a hun- 
dred, and those receiving outdoor relief by over five hundred. Each 
borough, in fact, has its own special wants, and the committees 
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will find their powers taxed to the utmost to meet them. One 
pressing need now, as on all previous occasions, is to find some 
way of pushing aside those who will not work.” 


WHEN A NEIGHBOR’S HOUSE IS ON FIRE. 


UVENAL’S satirical remark, that a man’s concern over the 
J fact that his neighbor’s house is in flames springs from a fear 
that his own may catch fire, is illustrated by an article in 7he 
Nineteenth Century (London), in which Mr. O. Eltzbacker de- 
scribes the feeling excited in England by the widespread revolt of 
the blacks in German South Africa. For about two years, we are 
told, the Germans have been lavishly spending lives and treasure 
in fighting the natives in their Southwest African colony. The 
tribes in German Southeast Africa have also lately risen in revolt. 
Some of Germany’s neighbors, and all German Social Democrats, 
have watched this condition of things with that degree of satisfac- 
tion which, according to Rochefoucauld, we always derive from 
the misfortunes of our best friends. England alone, says this wri- 
ter, is sincerely concerned, and why? She fears that the insurrec- 
tionary conflagration may leap the border and spread through her 
own South-African possessions. To quote: 


“To thoughtful Englishmen the disturbed state of Germany’s 
African colonies must be a matter of the most serious concern, 
for it might have consequences to the whole of South Africa which 
nobody in this country can contemplate with equanimity. The ris- 
ing in Southwest Africa is incalculably dangerous to this country, 
and the restoration of peace at the earliest date concerns Great 
Britain even more than it does Germany.” 


He explains that South Africa is of infinitely more importance 
to England than to Germany, as there are only four thousand white 
German subjects, while there are nine hundred thousand white 
British subjects there, and he adds: 


“ Consequently, it seems necessary to consider the present-posi- 
tion of German Southwest Africa in all its bearings, and to see 
what can be done and what must at once be done by this country 
in order to prevent the revolt of the natives in the German colo- 
nies spreading to British territory. It may, of course, be a diffi- 
cult matter to reestablish peace in South Africa without hurting 
Germany’s susceptibilities. Still, peace in South Africa is of such 
paramount importance to the British Empire that we have to do 
our duty by South Africa even at the risk of touching Germany’s 
pride.” 


The most formidable opponents of General Trotha, now in com- 
mand of the German forces in Africa, are the Hereros, at whose 
hands he and his forces have had somewhat the same experi- 
ence as Braddock met with at Fort Duquesne. In this writer’s 
words: 


“The German soldiers, excellent as they are for fighting in Eu- 
rope, are, by their training and by their bodily constitution, com- 
pletely unfitted for colonial warfare. Not only did the German 
tactics prove to be quite unsuitable for Southwest Africa, but the 
officers found it exceedingly difficult to convert their ponderous 
fighting-machine into agile individual units suitable for the man- 
hunt in the rugged mountains. Besides, the youthful, fair-haired, 
and fair-complexioned German recruits were the predestined vic- 
tims to malaria and typhoid fever, which soon enfeebled and dec- 
imated the troops. Already, in time of peace, the mortality 
among the soldiers in Southwest Africa had been very heavy. 
During 1898-99, for instance, 112 per thousand died in the colony, 
or had to be sent home as invalids. During the war the mortality 
from various diseases rapidly increased, and up to now the Ger- 
mans have lost almost 2,000 men, a number which, in proportion 
to their total strength, is appalling.” 


The Germans are not successful as colonists, we are told, and 
South Africa is of no commercial value to Germany, its exports 
and imports are trifling. Moreover, the Germans are disliked in 
Africa, and the present writer describes many cases of cruelty and 
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injustice in the dealings of Germans with the blacks. Hence the 
danger to English territory which he thus refers to: 


“ The foregoing short sketch clearly shows how gravely Germany 
has mismanaged her African colonies, and how seriously she has 
compromised the security of all Europeans in Africa. In conse- 
quence of Germany’s mismanagement a determined native revolt 
has broken out, which, unless it is promptly suppressed, may set 
the whole of South Africa in flames. Nobody can deny that the 
whole of South Africa, where nearly a million white people have 
their homes under the protection of the British Crown, is threat- 
ened with the gravest of dangers, and British statesmen should 
speedily make up their minds whether they ought to look on until 
the conflagration, which the Germans have lighted, will eventually 
spread to the British colonies, or whether they will interfere in 
time in the interests of British lives and of British property, and 
establish, if needs be, against Germany’s will, peace in Germany’s 
African colonies.” 


FRENCH VIEW OF POLITICAL ‘* BRIGANDAGE” 
IN AMERICA. 


WITTY French cynic once declared that if you wish to learn 
what your faults are you must apply to the man who only 
knows you by name, and not by sight. If this man is a French 
statistician, with a passion or a talent for systematic generaliza- 
tion, he will make a map cf your moral and social qualifications. 
Mr. L. de Norvins, the writer of an article in La Revue (Paris), 
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A FRENCH MAP OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


has undertaken to do this with regard to the 80,000,000 of United 
States citizens, showing how far they are implicated in “graft” 
and corruption of various kinds. Mr. de Norvins thinks the time 
has come when the works of Bryce and de Tocqueville on “ the 
powerful republic founded by the courage of Washington and the 
wisdom of Franklin” ought to be rewritten. He declares that the 
“new century of the strenuous life, as Carnegie and Roosevelt 
view it, has stamped ruin on American society,” which is quite 
changed from what it was even up to 1888. “The organism, for- 
merly healthy, has become incontestably infected with the germs 
of contagious decay, which is attacking member after member of 
the whole body.” He informs us, for example, that gambling and 
immorality, the social side of this corruption, flourish in such cit- 
ies as San Francisco “under the protection of the municipal Gov- 
ernment, whose members are enriched from their revenues.” The 
writer at this point is led to discuss the question of “graft.” To 
quote: 

“* Graft’ and those who practise it, the ‘ grafters,’ appear in a 
vast organization of brigandage, of which San Francisco is by no 
means the sole field of operations. . . . Municipal administrations 
make ‘graft’ their sole object. It is ‘ graft’ that makes every 
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saloou-keeper and tobacconist an agent of corruption. On one side 
the saloon-keeper or the dealer in cigars, on the other side the 
Mayor and the boss make a living from this corruption.” 


He advances then to a more definite statement as to the exact 
distribution of this spirit of “graft” and finds, apparently, that it 
is spread over the continent exactly in accordance with the geo- 
graphical delimitations of each State. This interesting discovery 
makes it delightfully easy for a precise and methodical-minded 
Frenchman to execute a little map in which the States are marked, 
black, gray, or white, according to their infection or otherwise 
with political brigandage. He thus describes this map, which he 
correctly styles “a curiosity :” 


“ Above will be seen acurious map of ‘graft,’ drawn, in my opin- 
ion, with great accuracy. The deep black marks the corrupt 
States, the striped portion those who are not so entirely rotten, 
while the white portions denote the States which are free from 
‘graft.’ The area of the black is by far the most considerable. 
It includes Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, the two Virginias, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Ne- 
braska. In the same class is the whole West, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, and even Utah, where, however, the Mormons, 
who compose the greater part of the population, boast they do not 
know the meaning of political dishonesty. In a somewhat lighter 
degree are infected Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida. Still lighter is the shade of guilt in North and South Dako- 
ta, Arizona, New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, and New Hamp- 
shire. The only exceptions to this general corruption are Colorado, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Michigan, Maine, Delaware, and North Caro- 
lina.” 


He is not content to give this positive and definite topical allot- 
ment of the political blot. He proceeds to a numerical estimate 
of the individual “ brigands ” and “ grafters ” and arrives at the fol- 
lowing neat conclusion : 

“In round numbers the population of the United States may be 
reckoned at 76,000,000. The States marked deep black contain 
60,000,000 people. Those more lightly marked, 7,000,000, so that 
the total [men, women, and children?] infected with political cor- 
ruption, amounts to 67,000,000. These facts speak for themselves.” 


He next gives a list of senators who have sold their votes, legis- 
lators who have taken bribes, State officials who have embezzled 
—and, citing venal miscarriages of justice and other scandals, he 
comes down to the case of the Equitable. 

Yet he does not think the case of the United States utterly hope- 
less. He adds: 

“Is it possible that this Augean stable—the expression is not too 
strong—will ever be so cleansed and cleaned up that all the black 
patches will disappear from the map of‘ graft’? There are men 
in the United States who have not lost hope in this matter. I 


would mention the District Attorney of New York, Mr. Jerome, 
and the Governor of Illinois, Mr. Dineen.” 


He thinks that these reformers are brave and determined to con- 
quer, but they have a very hard road to travel. There are others, 
eminent in political life, who testify to the fact that the scourge 
still continues with unabated rancor to gangrene the country. 
Turning to the causes of this scourge he cites the views of “ poli- 
ticians whose integrity is above suspicion.” In his own words: 


“These, and among them President Roosevelt, are of the opin- 
ion that the social plague which is ravaging the country has other 
causes besides the increasing immorality, the unbridled appetite 
for lucre, and the lawlessness of passions which no material grati- 
fications can satisfy. Such men blame unprincipled adventurers 
(condottieri), \ike Morgan, Rockefeller, and the like, accusing 
them of having changed the orientation of the American mind and 
concentrated it upon one object—the acquisition of money at any 
sacrifice and by any means.” 


Mr. de Norvins concludes by prescribing the only remedy which 
he thinks would mend the present condition of things, as follows: 


“These men [ Rockefeller, etc.] are the great malefactors in this 
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matter, and there is no salvation for the Union until the daya 
grand jury is empaneled to force from all these promoters and or- 
ganizers of public corruption an account of their whole life, whose 
shameful acts they are attempting to blot out by endowing 
churches, schools, galleries, and public libraries.”"—7vans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ANOTHER ROYAL CAPITULATION. 


HE cries of “ Down with monarchy !” recently raised by the 
Socialists in the streets of Prague, as reported by Austrian 
and Hungarian papers, has this year found some sort of fulfilment 
in fact. Oscar has surrendered a crown, Nicholas has laid down 
the scepter of autocracy, and now Francis Joseph surrenders to 
Hungary’s cry for universal suffrage, or at any rate has allowed it 
to appear on the program of the Prime Minister whom he himself 
appointed. The battle of Hungarian liberties has, however, not 
yet been won. The coalition opposition ministry and the Liberal 
party in the Hungarian Diet are preparing to oppose, tooth and 
nail, the sweeping reforms which Baron Geza Fejervary includes 
in his program, says Mr. A. de Bertha, a specialist in Hungarian 
politics, who writes in the Revue Diplomatique. He enumerates 
among the startling changes in Austro-Hungarian policy, besides 
the promulgation of universal suffrage, the adoption of Hungarian 
emblems on the Austro-Hungarian flag, and a thorough reform of 
commercial and economic laws and conditions. 

Fejervary, we are told, believes that he will find a majority of 
the present Chamber in favor of his reforms, which, however, can 
not prove effective unless they are based on a perfect understand- 
ing between the ministry and the monarchy, and unless they are 
in accordance with the views of Stephen Szechenyi and Francis 
Deak, who, the writer we are citing says, are the two creators of 
modern Hungary, and who see no hope for Hungary excepting in 
a close union with the dynasty of the Hapsburgs. Baron Fejer- 
vary, we are further informed, sticks up boldly for the dual mon- 
archy, and supports the claim of Francis Joseph to restrict the 
language of command in the Austro-Hungarian army to German, 
in accordance with the law of 1867. To continue in the words of 
Mr. de Bertha: 


“In order to put a stop to constitutional conflicts he boldly re- 
peats his proposal to introduce universal suffrage in Hungary... . 
In accordance with the bill Fejervary’s cabinet will introduce into 
Parliament, the qualifications for an elector in Hungary are that a 
man be 24 years of age and can read and write.” 


Equally popular are the economic and agrarian promises which 
this bold but conciliatory minister makes. He intends that Gov- 
ernment shail cut up large estates into small lots or farms and offer 
them for sale. Relief for mortgaged farms will also be provided. 

While some of the Hungarian papers speak of Fejervary’s 
scheme as embodying a sound and sensible policy of compromise, 
the Magyar Menzet (Budapest) condemns the program as the im- 
practicable production of a mere doctrinaire, and adds: 


“If a compromise can be arrived at, it must be such as the peo- 
ple and land have proposed and carried, for the people, sooner or 
later, will compel the political leaders to adopt a policy which is 
at once unsensational and directed by common sense.” 


The Pester Lloyd also believes that the new Fejervary ministry 
and its program will end in catastrophe. To quote: 


“Only the strong confidence which the undertaking demands of 
him, only the idea of peace between people and Crown, the idea of 
a peaceable reformation of the Hungarian State which is always 
before him, could sustain him under a task which requires the 
strength of a Titan to support. It is not pessimism to predict his 
failure.”— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





TuE Kaiser, according to the Messagiero (Rome), suffers from three principal 
drawbacks : First, he ought to have been born in the Middle Ages; secondly, 
he ought to have been born in France, because he would have become Emperor 
of the French ; thirdly, he ought to have been a Catholic, because then he would 
have been Pope. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE GRIM TRAGEDY OF THE FLORIDA 
COAST. 

THE SPANISH SETTLEMENTS WITHIN THE PRESENT LIMITS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: FLORIDA, 1562-1574. By Woodbury Lowery. With 
maps. Cloth, 500 pp. Price, $2.50 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

R. LOWERY’S present volume, like its predecessor, with which 
it is closely connected, is an excellent representation of a class of 
literature that has grown rapidly of late years—the historical monograph. 

It is based, as all such studies should be, on thorough and extensive 

original research, and gives with a commendable degree of narrative skill 

the results, not the arid details, of the writer’s quest. Until not so long 
ago the historian of the grim tragedy enacted on the Florida coast in the 
closing decades of the sixteenth century was compelled to work very much 
in the dark, to supplement fragmentary statements of fact by inferences 
drawn from decidedly nebulous data, and even to neglect many details 
without which it would be impossible to appreciate correctly the circum- 
stances surrounding the ill-fated attempt of the Huguenots to establish 
themselves on the Atlantic seaboard of North America, and the more 
successful colonizing efforts of those to whom they fell an easy prey. If 
some of the problenis connected with these ventures still remain unsolved, 
it is certain that there is now far less excuse for an inadequate presenta- 

tion. The archives of London, Paris, Madrid, and Seville have yielded a 

vast mass of new material, while hitherto inaccessible or unknown private 

collections of documents and letters have become available. These later 
sources Mr. Lowery has utilized freely and intelligently, and the result is 

a treatise not only of prime interest but of solid value, as embodying a 

broader and more than usually judicial statement of the vexed themes 

involved. 

Its especial significance lies in the searching analysis and lucid exposi- 
tion of the attitude of Spain in the contest for supremacy in the Florida 
peninsula, and in the fair-minded portraiture. of the Spanish leader, 
Menéndez, whose massacre of the Huguenots has served to withdraw the 
regard of too many historians from his otherwise brilliant record. “There 
is,” contends Mr. Lowery, “but one blot on his fame, that of the Matanzas 
massacre.”’ “ Nor,” he continues, “is the shame of it palliated when it is 
ascribed not to fanaticism or bigotry, but to the reason assigned by his 
master—the desire not to risk the lives of his own people. . . . But we 
must not allow our judgment to be so outraged by this cold-blooded 
murder as to blind us to his signal merits, and Pedro Menéndez de Avilés 
surely deserves to take rank among the greatest and most gifted of the 
early discoverers and conquerors of the New World.” ‘The economic and 
political reasons inducing the jealousy of Spain, the ceaseless activity of 
the diplomatic agents of Philip — in short, the essentials underlying the 
concrete facts of the voyagings and colonization of Ribaut and his asso- 
ciates and the establishment of the Spanish settlements in Florida are, as 
arule, firmly grasped and clearly propounded side by side with the drama- 
tic story of failure and achievement. 

Not that the work can hope to escape criticism. For one thing, Mr. 
Lowery passes all too lightly over the mooted questions involved in the 
de Gourgues’s retaliatory expedition. For another, while exhibiting in 
detail the organization, characteristics, and customs of the Florida In- 
dians, he barely touches on the policy adopted toward them by the Span- 
iards. But, in the last analysis, his book is, as The Outlook observes, 
“of distinctive value to the historical student, leading to a clearer idea 
than has hitherto generally obtained of the conditions prevailing both in 
the Old and the New World so far as they affected Spain.” The Con- 
gregationalist considers this work “an important and interesting contri- 
bution to American history,” and so thinks the Chicago Evening Post. 


It is the fruit of “infinite pains and careful research,” says the Detroit. 


Free Press. 





MRS. WIGGIN’S LITERARY ‘“‘ ROSE-CAKE.,” 


RosE 0’ THE River. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Cloth, 177 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
HILDREN sometimes take a rose, strip off the leaves, strew them 
liberally with sugar, and, after wrapping them in a piece of paper, 
put them under a heavy stone. When duly pressed into a moist, sacchar- 
ine mass, they eat it, and think this rose-cake is “nice.”” Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s recently published “Rose o’ the River’’ recalls this 
rose-cake of these crude little gourmets. To have ensured artistic con- 
sistency, her signature as its author should have keen “Kitty Wiggin.” 
The breezy, pungent and facile humor and the keen insight into human 
nature which have made Mrs. Wiggin’s reputation and swelled her bank 
account are almost absolutely lacking in this skimpy little bit of senti- 
mentality, and tho, like Horace’s miser, she may be able to applaud her- 
self for it by shaking her money-box, she can win no worthier literary 
jaurel than, perchance, a New England appreciation of it as a “real cute, 
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cunnin’ little story.”” Even that innocent and uncritical laudation of 
“Rose o’ the River” would be undue praise. It is “manufactured” from 
the start, and the attempt to bestow “color” and stir emotion are cruelly 
patent tho perfectly null. It is not necessary “to break a butterfly on a 
wheel,” but even if the public is will- 
ing to stand for such cheap banality 
as this, the lady ought to apologize 
to her practised and skilful pen for 
the indignity she has put upon it. 
Another MS. of this quality may 
create a tremendous sensation—for 
herself!—by its return from her pub- 
lisher with a “regret” far from con- 
ventional. 

There is one bit of humor for which 
the reader is truly grateful. When 
the school-marm tells a great, hulking 
booby of twelve on his first appear- 
ance at school, “That is ‘A,’ my 
boy,” he exclaims: ‘Good God, is 
that A!” and sits heavily down on the 
nearest bench. But this is not 
enough to carry the book! 

This story is well spoken of by the 
London Academy, the London Times, the New York Times, the Out- 
look, the Boston Transcript, and many other papers. The Boston 
Herald calls it “sweet and. readable,” the New York Evening Mail de- 
clares it “‘a little jewel,” and the Brooklyn Eagle says that “Mrs. Wiggin 
has never achieved anything truer either to art or nature than this idyl 
of the Saco.” 

















KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 





A TONIC FOR THE NOVEL-WEARY. 


MINERVA’S MANEUVERS. By Charles Battell Loomis. 415 pp. Price, $1.50. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
i ae story of Minerva will come as a_boon to the reading public 
which has suffered from the so-called “problem novel.” While 
dealing with one of the great problems of the day, namely, the “servant 
problem,” Mr. Loomis only skims lightly and fantastically over the sur- 
face. Laughter and mirth are preeminently the motives of “ Minerva’s 
Maneuvers.” The story hinges upon the desire of a young couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon, to take their colored servant, Minerva, to the country 
with them for the summer. Once having landed her safely, after many 
vicissitudes, at Clover Lodge, the rest of the time is given up to original 
ways of retaining her there, and allaying a citified colored girl’s home- 
sickness for the lights and company of great New York. 

It soon begins to look as if Minerva were on vacation, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon along to provide entertainment for her. The situation is 
saved, however, by the appearance of a young coloréd fellow named 
James, who is promptly engaged, ostensibly to do odd jobs around the 
place, but really to keep Minerva contented. This arrangement soon 
turns out to be better for the people in the story than for the man who is 
writing it, for with Minerva content, the main motive power of the story 
gives out, and it has to be pushed and shoved along with all sorts of in- 
sufficient expedients. Mr. Loomis makes the mistake of bringing in sev- 
eral superfluous characters—young men who fall idiotically in love witha 
charming Western girl visitor called ‘‘ Cherry,”’ whose chief object in life 
seems to be to say “How perfectly 
delicious!” at the correct moment. 
The conversations of the _heart- 
troubled young men and the witty 
and intellectual Cherry could well be 
dispensed with. 

Minerva again comes to the front, 
and saves the story, however, at the 
time she and James accompany the 
house party of the Vernons to the 
typical fair of the county, Mr. Loom- 
is’s account of which is very enter- 
taining. The book, taken as a whole, 
is one of the most entertaining and 
amusing which has appeared for a 
long time, and would serve as a good 
tonic for the overworked one, weary 
of the so-called popular novel. The 
unexpected ending of the many hu- 
morous situations will keep the reader 
ina gale of mirth, and when he lays the book down‘after the last chapter, 
he will feel that he has found a new friend in Minerva. 

This is ‘“‘a joyous book of lively fun,’ declares the Philadelphia 
Press; and the New York Independent adds that “‘at last. the’ place 


CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
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left vacant by the death of Frank R. Stockton is filled.” The Outlook 
and Public Opinion also print favorable notices, and the press generally 
have a good word ta say for the book, but the Newark News thinks 
“there is a good deal of straining for effect, the lack of spontaneity 
being more evident toward the close of the narrative.” 


A NEW MICHIGAN STORY. 


THe MAN From Rep-Krc. By Eugene Thwing. I pp. Price, $1.50 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. < fn pie : 


vi HE MAN FROM RED-KEG’”’ is interesting from the first line 

to the last—clean, wholesome, and up-building throughout. It 
has all the charm and excitement of an absorbing novel, and the instructive 
value of a biography. Strenuous religion is here made more palatable to 
the average man by interesting fiction, and this without the least sign of 
preaching or moral-pointing. The love story gets a powerful grip on the 
heart. Gay little Bessie is a sweetheart so irresistible she would capture 
anyman. The logging adventures, the fights, the twelve-mile cutter race, 
the uprising against the editor, make the blood tingle; while the funny 
mishaps of that lovable fool, Caleb 
Trimmer, provoke genuine laughter. 
The villain is a masterstroke. The 
whole story makes for righteousness. 
It is hard to find a book in these de- 
generate literary days—degenerate if 
we are to believe the critics—in which 
the elements that make and unmake 
character are more strongly pre- 
sented, and which at the same time 
so completely fascinates the every- 
day novel reader. 

This is a “strong and absorbing 
story,” is the opinion of Leslie’s 
Weekly; and the Brooklyn Eagle 
thinks the author “is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent quality of his 
novel.” His style of story-telling “is 
superior to that of Ralph Connor’s, 
yet it is thoroughly original and has 
a more fascinating swing,” declares the Columbus Press-Post. “The 
whole book,” says the New York Globe, “is thoroughly pleasing—as 
hearty and homely as an old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner.” 




















{ EUGENE THWING, 





THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE. 


Back Home. By Eugene Wood. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Cloth, 12 mo. 
286 pages. Price, $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 


HAT State,” asks the old conundrum, “is round at both ends 

and high in the middle?”” The number of its sons that have 
slid down to its confines and rolled off, East and West, would indicate 
Ohio, even if the orthography of the name did not. It is not until one 
of these “rolling stones” has found a soft, moss-accumulating place 
whence he could not be moved with a crowbar, that he turns in fond 
retrospect “back home” to Ohio, and declares his boyhood village to be 
the garden spot of the earth. 

The exact location within the State of this juvenile paradise is disputed. 
Several years ago, in one of his most charming books, “‘A Boy’s Town,” 
W. D. Howells placed it in southwestern Ohio. Now comes Mr. Wood, 
who corrects the latitude, tho not the longitude, of his predecessor in 
Edenic exploration. He extends the limits of the blissful region to the 
north, beyond the National Road, that dividing line between New Eng- 
land and Southern influences in the State. Accordingly the types of 
character, customs, etc., set forth by Mr. Wood, remind us every once 
in a while of that stock boy-land of reminiscence whence the “Old Home- 
stead” kind of play is derived—Down East. He struggles nobly to 
escape from the conventional view—in one place even tricking the reader 
by drawing a trite ““hayseed picture” only to tear it to pieces—but, taken 
as a whole, his presentation is not so fresh and appetizing as was Mr. 
Howells’s. His style, too, is that of the tricky journalist, and not of the 
literary artist. He does not take the pains to correct his inaccuracies 
of memory, preferring the easy expedient of joking about them—the 
cheapest sort of humor. Sometimes his misstatement appears to be in- 
tentional. Thus he has hardly finished eulogizing McGuffey of the 
school readers as the greatest educator of his age, when he wofully, and 
it would seem wilfully, misquotes him simply to give opportunity for a 
very banal gibe at the dear old master. 

That Mr. Wood is not lacking in ability, whatever may be his deficien- 
cies in taste, is shown by the sustained excellence of one chapter, “The 
Fireman’s Tournament.” Here the originality of the theme, in refresh- 
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ing contrast to such other chapters as “The Old Red School-house” and 
“The County Fair,” well accords with the author’s pet mannerism of 
holding familiar converse with the reader. It alone of the sketches has 
an adequate story motive—the satirization of pride in locality. And 
effect is gained by genuinely artistic methods: indirect narration and 
description, and inferential revelation of character. 

Mr. A. B. Frost is a very sympathetic illustrator of both the strong and 
weak points in the text. The pictures of boy life are finely true to Ohio 
life and scenery. The sketches of types of character show simply the 
conventional countrymen of the stage and comic paper. Especially is 
this true of the “yard of yaps” on the cover, every one of whom has the 
hatchet face and chin whiskers of Uncle Sam—a Yankee type not to be 
found once among a score of corn-fed Buckeye farmers. 

After reading this book the New York Evening Sun hails the author 
as “one of the real American humorists,’”’ and the New Orleans Picayune 
bids the lovers of Howells and Henry James to leave him to the delights 
of “Back Home.” ‘It comes like the perfume of new-mown hay, fresh 
from the country,” says the Philadelphia Jmquirer; and the Indianapolis 
News thinks that “few books contain so much that is good and true and 
beautiful.” The St. Louis Republic, however, finds it only “tolerably 
good.” 





A HISTORY OF CORPORATE ACTIVITY. 


CorPORATIONS: A Study of the Origin and Development of Great Business 
Combinations and of their Relation to the Authority of the State. By John 
P. Davis, Ph.D. Two volumes. Cloth, pp. 318 and 295. Price $4.50 net. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


HESE two substantial volumes were intended by their author, the 
late John P. Davis, to serve as an introduction to a detailed study 
of the nature and functioning of the modern corporation in the domain 
not merely of industry, but of religion, science, the arts, and literature, 
and the satisfaction of the social, fraternal impulses of mankind. Ill 
health compelled Dr. Davis to forego the completion of his task, but, tho 
unfinished, his treatise is of great helpfulness to the student of what is 
now familiarly known as the “corporation problem”’—a problem already 
pressing when he wrote eight years ago. The subject is here attacked 
chiefly from the historical standpoint, from the earliest manifestations of 
corporate activity in the ecclesiastical organizations of the primitive 
Christian Church to the colonial companies, forerunners of the develop- 
ment companies of to-day. There are, however, chapters dealing with 
contemporary phenomena at a length sufficient to make the writer’s views 
concerning the structure, operation, and future of the modern corporation 
clear, and the clearer in that, as the New York Sun observes, the work as 
a whole exhibits “an amazing amount of analysis and interpretation.” 

At first glance, it might seem that in discussing monastic orders, 
cathedral chapters, merchant guilds, and the like, Dr. Davis has taken an 
exceedingly roundabout path to approach the corporate organizations of 
to-day. He himself admits that “so great is the change from the old to 
the new that a superficial view of the subject almost justifies a doubt 
whether a study of old corporations is profitable as a preparation for the 
study of modern corporations.”’ But, as he hastens to point out while 
society has changed both in structure and activity, “the service performed 
by corporations as a part of the structure within which some of its activity 
takes place is unchanged.”’ Herein is sounded the keynote of his work. 
The corporation is essentially a servant of society—in other words, of the 
State. It is a form of organization created by the State solely that it may 
serve the State and is most frequently called into use in periods of expan- 
sion and social growth, society appearing “to develop its new activities 
during periods of transition in the framework of corporations as a kind 
of scaffolding, or provisional structure, to be destroyed during organic 
periods when the State and the Church have been able to absorb partially 
or wholly the new activities and incorporate them within their own 
structure.” Arguing from the experiences of eighteen centuries—the 
fate of the merchant guilds, the craft guilds, the old secular and religious 
corporations of all types—Dr. Davis holds that the corporation problem 
of to-day will be solved by the complete absorption by the State of the 
governmental features of corporations. ‘In history the State has never 
been satisfied with the mere supervision of corporations by commissiop 
or otherwise.” Already, he avers, the work of absorption is proceeding 
apace—as evidenced by the extent to which the State and its subdivisions 
have encroached on the field of the corporation in respect to charitable and 
educational institutions, and even in respect to the purely ‘“economic”’ 
institutions—railways, telegraphs, banks, etc. 

It would be interesting to inquire into Dr. Davis’s elaborate examina- 
tion of the exact nature of the corporation and his arguments against the 
technical legal conception, which he pronounces mischievous in the ex- 
treme; but space forbids. We may only say that, without fully concur- 
ring with him, we find his views highly suggestive and stimulating, and, 
with the Boston Transcript, deem his work “a particularly welcome addi- 
tion to economic literature.” 
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A. LéRoy. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 net. ) 
“Trenic Theology.”—Charles Marsh Meade. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 
“The Brothers’ War.”—John C. Reed. (Little, 
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“ Tibet and Turkestan.””— Oscar Terry Crosby.” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50.) 

* A History of the Civil War in the United States.” 
—W. Birkbeck Wood and Major J. E. Edmonds. (G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons, $3.50.) 
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* Kate Greenaway.”—M, H. Spielmann and G. S. 
Layard. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $6.) 

“ The Jews in America—25o0 years of Progress.” 
Madison C. Peters. (John C. Winston Company.) 


“Songs of All Seasons.’’—Ira Bilman. (Hollen- 
beck Press.) 
“ Reptiles: A Novel.”—H. W. McVickar. (D. Ap- 


pleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“My Lady of the Search - Light.” 
Leonard. (Grafton Press, $0.75.) 

“ American Railroad Rates.”— Walter C. Noyes. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“ American Political History 1763-1876.”—Alexander 
Johnston. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2 net.) 

“TLongfellow’s Miles Standish and Minor Poems.” 
Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 

“Gaskell’s Cranford.” 
$0.25.) 

“ The Young People’s Lesson Book on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons.”—John T. McFarland. 
(Eaton & Mains, $0.15.) 


Mary Hall 


(Macmillan Company, 


‘Il Libro D’oro of those whose names are written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life.”—Translations by Mrs. 
Francis Alexander. (Little, Brown & Co., $2 net.) 


“ The Florence of Landor.”—Lilian Whiting. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., $2.50 net.) 


“ Zal.”—Rupert Hughes. (Century Company, $1.50.) 


“ The Evolution of Religion.”—L. R. Farnell. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 

“Fair Margaret.” —F. Marion Crawford. (Macmil- 
Jan Company, $1.50.) 

“San Quentin Days.”— Joseph M. Anderson. (416 


J Street, Sacramento, Cal., $0.50.) 


“Lady Bobs, Her Brother, and I.””—Jean Chamblin. 
«(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 


“The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin.”— 
Albert Henry Smyth. (Macmillan Company, Vol. L, 
$3.) 

“The Skipper Parson.”—James Lumsden. 
& Mains, $1.25.) 
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“The Development of the European Nations 1870- 
1900.”—J. Holland Rose. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50.) 


“The Life of Goethe.”—Albert Bielschowsky. (G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons, $3.50, net.) 


“Great Japan: A Study in National Efficiency.”— 
Alfred Stead. (John Lane Company.) 


“Divorce and Remarriage.’ — Will B. Osman. 
(Mayhew Publishing Company.) 


“A Corner in Women.”—Tom Masson. 


(Moffat, 
Yard & Co., $1.60 net.) 


“The Goliwogg’s Fox Hunt.” — Florence Upton. 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2.) 


“ ZEsop.”—Introduction by Elizabeth Luther Cary. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., $2 net.) 


“Experimental Psychology.’ — Edward Bradford 
‘Titchener. (Macmillan Company, Vol. IL., $2.50.) 


“Contemporary France.”—Gabriel Hanotaux, (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.55.) 
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A Practical Wedding Present. 


Cut glass, jewelry and silverware are 
all very well in their way, but the 
wedding present that usually attracts 
the most attention is something that is 
intensely practical—a box of Ivory 
Soap, for example. Best, because purest, 
of bath, toilet and fine laundry soaps, 


There is no “free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 





Ohe BLACK SPANIEL 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of ‘THE GARDEN OF ALLAH,” “ Felix,” etc. 


At All Booksellers. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 
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Why Boiled Coffee Wrecks 
The Nerves 


AVE you ever read Robert Louis Stevenson’s (e) 
great book, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? “ 

In which Stevenson vividly describes a Ly 
man who at times lived the best of lives, 
and at other times became a : 


CURRENT POETRY. 
Thanksgiving. 


By JAmes Wuitcomes RILEY. 
Let us be thankful for the loyal hand 
That love held out in welcome to dur own, 
When love and only love could understand 
The need of touches we had never known. 


Let us be thankful for the longing eyes, 
That gave their secret to us as they wept, 
Yet in return found, with a sweet surprise, 
Love’s kiss upon their lids, and, smiling, slept. 
And let us, too, be thankful that the tears 
Of sorrow have not all been drained away, 
That through them still, for all the coming years, 
We may look on the dead face of to-day. 


~ From The Reader (November). 


Indian Summer. 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


| The stillness that doth wait on change is here, 


Some pause of expectation owns the hour; 
And faint and far I hear the sea complain 
Where gray and answerless the headlands tower. 


Slow falls the evening of the dying year, 
Misty and dim the patient forests lie, 

Chill ocean winds the wasted woodland grieve, 
And earthward loitering the leaves go by. 


Behold how nature answers death! O’erhead 
The memoried splendor of her summer eves 

Lavished and lost, her wealth of sun and sky, 
Scarlet and gold, are in her drifting leaves. 


Vain pageantry! for this, alas, is death, 
Nor may the seasons’ ripe fulfilment cheat 
Our thronging memories of those who died 
With life’s young summer promise incomplete. 


The dead leaves rustle ’neath my lingering tread, 
Low murmuring ever to the spirit ear: 

We were, and yet again shall be once more, 
In the sure circuit of the rolling year. 


Trust thou the craft of nature. Lo! for thee 
A comrade wise she moves, serenely sweet, 
With wilful prescience mocking sense of loss 
For us who mourn love’s unreturning feet. 


Trust thou her wisdom, she will reconcile 
The faltering spirit to eternal change 
When, in her fading woodways, thou shalt touch 


Dear hands long dead and know them not as strange. 


For thee a golden parable she breathes 
Where in the mystery of this repose, 

While death is dreaming life, the waning wood 
With far-caught light of heaven divinely glows. 


Thou, when the final loneliness draws near, 
And earth to earth recalls her tired child, 

In the sweet constancy of nature strong 
Shalt dream again—how dying nature smiled. 


From The Century (November). 


Coquette. 


By Fev.ix CARMEN. 


Coquette they call you,—they who tried 
For months in vain to win you,— 
Lovers who lost, and so decide 
__ The heart heart that beats within you 


% SECURITY % 
and PROFIT 

PERATING under conservative methods author- 
ized by the New York Banking Department, 

and subject to its supervision, we pay 5 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $25.00 or more, and remit quarterly 
to our thousands of patrons throughout the United 
States. The a is not “tied up’’ but always sub- 
ject to withdrawal, and earnings are calculated for 
every day it is in our possession. 
Let us send you full particulars and 


letters of endorsement from patrons in 
a own State or immediate locality. 
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fiend incarnate? 


aggerated, to be sure, 
nevertheless based on fact. 





unhappy 
faculty of 
mixing 
just as 
: . range 

mbin a- 
tions of Good and Bad i in Plant Life 
as she does in Human Life. 

Take the Coffee Bean, for in- 
stance. 

The good, or Dr. Jekyll elements 
in Coffee are those which have food 
value—and mellow taste—which make it a 
healthful Brain and Nerve Strengthener! 





part of the Bean. 
The Bad—the sinister Hyde element, and 


side shell of the Bean. 
You know Tannin isn’t found in the Co 


that’s why they call it Tanning. 
that it eats the flesh from the hides and just 


words— 


and causes indigestion? 


though it may be hot, cannot affect the woody 





Stevenson simply depicted 
one class of human nature in 
that book of his. A trifle ex- 


Now Dame Nature has an 


These elements are contained in the soft inside 
text-books call Tannin—is contained in the fibrous out- 


alone. They also get this same Tannin from Oak and 
Hemlock Trees, and they use it to tan cowhides with— 


For, you see, Tannin is such a strong, bitter acid 
tissue of the skin behind in a preserved condition—turns the hides i into Soar leather, in other 


This Tannin isa pretty formidable element to put into your vitals, isn’t it? 
Yet this injurious acid is slowly eating out the tender mucous lining of your stomach and 
injuring the nerves centered in the stomach every time you drink coffee that has dozled. 
hy? because boiling water alone extracts the Tannin from the fibrous woody skin of the 
Coffee Bean in which it is contained! Can you wonder, then, that the kind of Coffee you 
drink—which contains Tannin because it is boiled—makes you nervous, affects your heart 


Now, there zs a way of separating the Good from the Bad in Coffee—the Jekyll and Hyde 
—a way which obtains all the delicious taste and fragrance and all the health-giving proper- 
ties of real coffee without any injurious Tannin. 

And that way is—by making Coffee with water that hasn’t boiled or isn’t boiling. 

For, as we have said before, boiling water a/one can release the Tannin, since it is con- 
tained only in the woody fibrous skin of the coffee bean, but water which is oft boiling, al- 


Now the nutritious, healthful and taste-pleasing elements being all in the soft inside part 


of the coffee bean, water need nof boil to very readily extract every particle of them. 
How is this done, you ask? Just note the illustration of the 


‘Universal’ Coffee Percolator 





















but 


which 


ffee Bean 


leaves the 


fibre so as to extract the Tannin. 





To make coffee, first place the ground 
coffee in the cup at the top of the pot. Then 
fill the lower part of the pot with cold water. 

See that tube extending from the bottom 
of the pot right to the top of the cup? 

Well, this tube is hollow, and atits lower 
= there is a valve which fits on an air-tight 

ase. 

As soon as you place the tube in the pot, 
it fills with some of the water you have put 
there, The valve at the lower end of the 
tube also contains water. 

Just put the pot on a gas or any other 
stove, turn on your heat and the Percolator 
is ready for making the healthiest, most de- 
licious cup of coffee you ever tasted. 


You see, the heat turns the small bubble 
of water in the valve into steam almost im- 
mediately. 

This steam forces the cold water in the 
tube into the cup containing the coffee 
grounds. Then this water in turn drips 
through the coffee in the cup into the pot 
beneath, carrying with it the Caffeine and 
other fragrant elements of the bean but 
never releasing the injurious acid—Tannin. 

Because the beneficent and fragrant ele- 
ments being in the soft part of the bean can 
be extracted with cold water, while the 
Tannin being in the hard or woody part of 
the bean requires boiling to extract. 

Now, when all the water in the tube has 
been forced into the cup, the tube fills up 
again with cold water from the pot. 

This process of forcing water into the 
cup containing the coffee keeps repeating 





itself, while the water in the pot gradually 
heats, dut need not boil before being ready to 
serve, so that none of the Tannin need be 
released—and as the coffee is thoroughly 
made before steam is given off, none of its 
strength and freshness is lost. 

Thus, in 12 minutes, the Universal Perco- 
lator makes coffee, as hot as you can drink 
it, containing all the deliciously fragrant ele- 
ments of the Coffee, and absolutely free from 
the injurious acids. 

So you can easily understand why, if 
you quit boiling coffee, as you must with all 
ordinary coffee makers, and use only the 
Universal Percolator, you will be able to 
drink all the rich, fragrant, beneficent coffee 
you want without ever being made nervous, 
bilious or dyspeptic. 

Each Universal Percolator is made of 
pure Aluminum—has a glass top which 
enables you to tell accurately when your 
coffee is made—and a non-heat conducting, 
genuine ebony: handle. 

Your local dealer should have them in 
stock. They are sold at $3.00 to $5.00, accord- 
ing to size. 

Be sure you get the Universal Percolator. 
All other Coffee Makers doz/ Coffee and ex- 
tract Tannin—the bad part of the bean. 

We will gladly send you our free book on 
the Universal Percolator. It will tell you 
why you get no Tannin in Coffee made by 
the Universal Percolator, and it also contains 
several practical and very fine recipes for 
making good coffee. Address LANDERS, 
Frary & CLarK,7g Commercial St., New 
Britain, Conn. 
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shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties 0 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. — 


Daniel Everton, by ISRAEL PUTNAM.—'This is a 
story of love and soldier adventure in the Philippines. 
$1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 





$25,000.00 made from half acre. 
Easily grown in Garden or Farm. 
Roots and seeds for sale. Send 


| 4c. for postage and get booklet C O, telling all about it. 
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Is false and fickle. Let them go! 
Small comfort comes of scandal; 

And disappointment, as you know, 
Makes every man a vandal. 


Because you gave them of your smiles 
Impartially, they reason, 
You set a snare of subtle wiles 
And tricked them, which was treason: 
Each thought himself the mortgagee 
Of all your love,—as tho it 
Were compromising just to be 
Fond of a man and show it. 


Because to each you always seemed— 
And were—a comrade truly,— 
Forthwith the happy fellow dreamed 
That he possessed you duly. 
Such is the arrogance of man. 
He loves a girl and— better— 
Concludes there’s nothing simpler than 
To tell her so and get her! 


Coquette! Ah, sweet, that word unkind 
Implies that you can parry 
Successfully until you find 
The man you mean to marry. 
Flirt if you like, with whom you may, 
You never shall discover 
My jealousy until you say 
You take me for your lover! 


—From Harper's Magazine (Nov.). 





The Lodging-House Fire. 


By WILLIAM H. DAvIEs. 
My birthday—yesterday, 

Its hours were twenty-four ; 
Four hours I lived lukewarm, 

And killed a score. 


I woke eight chimes and rose, 
Came to our fire below, 

Then sat four hours and watched 
Its sullen glow. 


Then out four hours I walked, 
The lukewarm four I live, 
And felt no other joy 
Than air can give 


Ten hours I give to sleep, 
More than my need, L know: 
But I escape my mind 
And that fire’s glow 


For listen: it is death 
To watch that fire’s glow; 
For, as it burns more red, 
Men paler grow. 


I count us, thirty men, 
Huddled from winter’s blow, 
Helpless to move away 
From that fire’s glow. 


So goes my life each day— 
Its hours are twenty-four— 

Four hours I live lukewarm, 
And killa score. 


No man lives life so wise 
But unto Time he throws 
Morsels to hunger for 
At his life’s close. 


Were all such morsels heaped— 
Time greedily devours 

When man sits still—he’d mourn 
So few wise hours. 


But all my day 1s waste, 
I live a lukewarm four, 

And make a red coke fire 
Poison the score. 


Fiom" The Soul’s Destroyer and Other Poems” 





Shakespeare To His Mirror. 
By RICHARD BuRTON. 


Within thy crystal depths I see 
A figure semblable of me, 

But no more me than I am one 
With the brute rock I rest upon: 

For how may brow or eye reveal 
The infinities wherewith I deal? 
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THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER. 


Every member of the family has a share in the 

entertaining and informing reading which The 

Companion brings into the home every week. 

The fifty-two issues of the 1906 Volume will 
bring to the subscriber 


SERIAL STORIES, which if bound in book 


form would be equal to a $1.25 volume. 


5 LEADING ARTICLES by men and women 


famous in all the great vocations. 


15 SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS on sub- 


jects of the utmost interest and importance. 


25 CAPITAL STORIES by the most enter- 


taining of living writers of fiction. 


| 00 NOTES on Current Events and Discov- 
¥ 


eries in Science and Natural History. 


2 00 ANECDOTES of the wise and great, 
9 


Selections of Miscellany, Poems, etc. 


Announcement of the New Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


who cuts out and sends this slip (or the name of this paper) at once 
with $1.75 for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1906 will receive 


All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the 


remaining weeks of 1905. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
Double Numbers. 


The “ Minutemen ”’ Calendar for 1906, printed in 
twelve colors and gold. E120 





























$12,000 will be divided equally among Companion subscribers who 
secure five other new subscriptions. Send for information, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nay, I will break thee, mirror mine 
The unseen inward is divine, 
The outward body but a bowl 
That covers in the mounting soul. 
If any one would truly know 


What manner of man I come and go, 


Not flesh alone, but blood and breath, 


Lo, Lear, Lord Hamlet and Macbeth! 


Poor mummer, I must shatter thee, 


Since thou dost bear false tales of me ! 
—From The Atlantic Monthly (Nov.). 


The Seasons. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


When comes Spring ? 

When blithest the robins sing, 
And the violet has her hour ? 
Not till the heart’s in flower 
Is it Spring. 


When comes June? 

At the time of the thrush’s tune, 
Of all beauties below and above ? 
When reddens the rose of love, 
Then comes June. 


Autumn’s when? 

When grasses rasp in the fen, 
And the face of the field is wan? 
When joys are faded, gone, 
Autumn’s then. 


Winter hoar, 

Comes he with the storm-wind’s roar 
And all lorn Nature’s ruth? 

?Tis Winter when love and youth 
Are no more. 


—From The Century (November). 





Young Bloods. 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


The edge of night was dark and damp; 
Before the break of day 

We three stole from the empty camp 
And followed to the fray. 

Michael rode the sorrel, 
And John was on the bay, 

And little loath to follow, 
I mounted On the gray. 


Through the thick fern we stumbled on; 
Slow crept the morning light. 

“We shall be whipped for this !” said John, 
“ Or each be made a Knight!” 

Michael rode the sorrel, 
And John was on the bay, 

And eager for the quarrel 
I pricked upon the gray. 


Low in the whins a first bird sung; 
Their tops are fresh with green, 
When through the fog that round them hung 
The hidden foe was seen. 
Their steeds were all at tether ; 
We laughed, shook rein and ran. 
The three of us together 
Made but a single man! 


And one of us cried - Michael! 
And one of us—St. John ! 
But I cried—St. Mary, 
So fair to look upon ! 
Michael and John leaned out of Heaven, 
And Mary gave the day, 
When, all three lances even, 
We opened for the fray. 


The mist was closed to blind them ; 
They were but mortal men, 

As we thundered hard behind them, 
And shouted fit for ten. 

And one of us cried— Michael! 
And one of us—St. John! 

But I cried—St. Mary, 
So fair to look upon ! 


Then saw I pacing at our side 
Three Strangers passing fair ; 

And easy, easy, went the stride 
Of feet that moved on air. 
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No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 


arrangements for home libraries. 


It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue M105 


The Globe“Wervicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: 
New York, Chicago and Boston. 


AGENCIES: 
In about one thousand cities. 














Washburne’s Patent 


“0 K 9 PAPER 
af\a FASTENERS 
The “0. K.” Paper Fastener is 
the only fastener which, when 
attached, stays attached, yet is 
detachable without injury to the paper or the 
Fastener, and is easy to apply and remove. They 
are ulways ready for use and require no ma- 
Chine for putting them on or taking them off, 
and they always work. l’ut up in brass boxes of 
100 Fasteners each, ten boxes to a_ carton. 


. postage or express prepaid, 
ple box, assorted, 10 cents. I[llustra- 

ted Booklet Free. 

JAMES V. WASHBURNE, Mfr., 257 


E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS. 


Carefully selected and systematically arranged for the 


historical study of Greek and Italian Art. In sets of 500, 
#4. One cent each or 80) cents per hundred. Address pos- 
tal for catalogues. ART DEPARTMENT, BUREAU 
OF ae TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon S8t., 
Boston. 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


™° STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Have been subjected to the test 

of years and are recognized for 

all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 




















GOOD yet EASY, Ifdealer ote ‘ag 
me: his name,we'll send it prepaid ike 
ny Play-knowit-then send 50c orreturn cards, [deal 


suitable-always pleases. Home Amusement Co. 240 Warren Av. Chicago 


steaders of Tax LireraRy Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Sf to Just Turn the Crank 
The Machine Does the Rest 


That is all that is necessary to copy your letters with our 


Price now, complete with cutter, wire basket and 
one roll of paper, $25, prepaid any- 
where in the United tates. 







A 
Machine 
That 
Pays 
for 
Itself 

in a 
Short 
While. 


CYLINDER 
LETTER PRESS 


of your correspondence. Even 
always ready. Answer filed 


No rags or brush needed. Always clean, clear copies 
a new office boy cannot spoil the copy; neat, clean, 


SWIFT & COMPANY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills. 

Gentlemen:— Replying to your inguiry 
of the 23d inst., beg to say that your Cylin- 
der Letter Press, which we have had in 
use for some time past, is giving excellent 

satisfaction. a LS 

IFT & COMPANY, 

05. PerF.S. g ok, Office Mer. 


Sept.25 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE SOCIETY, 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ils. 

Gentlemen:—We have been using one 
of your Cylinder Letter Presses for about 
three years for the copying of our exten- 
sive correspondence, and find it very satis- 
factory, doing good work and saving much 
time. Yours truly, 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE Co., 
Sept. 26, 1905. Harry Gordon, © ‘ashier. 


PERCIVAL B. PALMER & CO. 

Cloaks, Suits and Skirts, 266-272 Adams 
$t., Chicago, Ill: 

Gentlemen:—We have used one of your 
Cylinder Letter Presses for copying let- 
ters for nearly three years and have found 
same in every way satisfactory. Not only 
does it do good copying, but it isa great 
saver of time and labor. Yours truly, 
Sept. 29, 05. Prercrvay B. PALMER & Co. 


E. 8. BOWMAN & CO., 
Manufacturers of ‘'Faultless Brand” 
Waists and Wrappers, Jackson, Mich 
Gentlemen:—We have used your Oylin- 
der Letter Press for about a year and find 
it very satisfactory, in fact goals not get 
along without it. Yours truly, 
Oct 18, 1905. . BOWMAN & Oo. 


B. C. McCROSSAN FRUIT CO., 
Wholesale Fruits, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Gentlemen:—We have your favor ef the 
18th in reference to your Cylinder Press. 
In reply beg to say that we have used this 
press for two years. We have never had a 
re article of trouble of any kind with it. 

he Press is apparently in just as good 
shape to-day as it was the are purchased 
it. It does excellent work and we are 
pleased with it in every respect. 


: 








with the letter. 


Scrap Books, etc. 





A great time and money saver. 
matter regarding this handsome time and labor 
send the opinions of 50 large business houses who are using them. 
afford to copy letters the old way when you can NOW buy this machine so cheap. 


We manufacture all kinds of Office Supplies, Card Index Trays, Letter Files, Clips, Paste, 
Send for complete Catalog. It is FREE. 


Che ¥fee Manufacturing Co., 41 La Grange St., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


saving machine. 


Let us send you our printed 
Will also 
You cannot 


veal © MoGuoss 
ROSSAN FRvIT Co. 
Oct. 20, 1905. H. M. Jones, Secy. 


FOREST SEED CO., 
Garden, Field and Flour Seeds, Cort- 
land, New York. 
Gentioncn:—-Eaate ng to_your favor of 
the 19th inst., your Letter eg gives us 
entire satisfaction. Yours tru 
Oc F Gaaee "SEED Co. 











Bright Bodies, how their raiment shone! 
Their heads were lost in light. 

“We shall be whipped for this!” said John, 
“Or each be made a Knight!” 


—From Harper's Magazine (Nov.). 





Ex Libris. 


By ARTHUR UPSON. 


In an old book at even as I read 
Fast fading words adown my shadowy page, 
I crossed a tale of how, in other age, 

At Arqua, with his books around him, sped 

The word to Petrarch ; and with noble head 
Bowed gently o’er his volume that sweet sage 
To Silence paid his willing seigniorage. 

And they who found him whispered, “ He is dead!” 

Thus timely from old comradeships would I 
To Silence also rise. Let there be night, 

Stillness, and only these staid watchers by, 
And no light shine save my low study light— 

Lest of his kind intent some human cry 
Interpret not the Messenger aright. 


—From “ The City” (Macmillan). 


The Feast of Fools. 


By CHARLES J. BAYNE. 


This is the Feast of Fools, 
Heart of my heart’s desire ; 
Wisdom abates her rules— 
Motley the sole attire ; 
Hence in my hardihood come I to pray, 
Be mine to-day. 


Year round, my cap and bells 
Nod in your courtly train, 
While that my soul rebels 
Under your light disdain ; 
Yet on this Feast of Fools one dares to say, 
Be mine to-day. 


Well may you laugh it down; 
Never such folly since 
Titania clasped a clown 


| 








As her white bosom’s prince ;— 
Wherefore this Feast of Fools bids you say, ‘‘ Yea, 
Take me to-day.” 


Hautboy and dulcimer 
Strike up a frolic air; 

Ermine and miniver 
Join in the merry fair ; 

This is the Feast of Fools ;—therefore you may 
Be mine to-day. 
—From“ Perdita and Other Poems” (Cole Com- 
pany, Atlanta). 


Song of the Mountain. 


By Buiiss CARMAN. 


Son of all the cities, 

With their culture and their code, 
What brings you to my doorway 

By the lone and starry road? 

You may come with seven pack-mules, 
You may walk or steam or ride, 

But you'll never, never know me 

Till you come without a guide. 


You may come with rod and level, 
With compass and with chain, 
To parcel me for profit 

And barter me for gain; 

You may tell my age in eons 

By the scars on drift and slide; 
But you'll never, never know me 
Till you learn how I abide. 


You may range my slopes for silver ; 
You may wash my sands for gold; 
You may tally every jewel, 

Till my gems have all been told; 








THE COUNTRY LAWYER. 


IN A DEEPLY INTERESTING ESSAY which ex-President 
Grover Cleveland has written for 7) he Youth’s Companion, 
and to be published during 1906, on ‘‘ The Country Lawyer 
in National Affairs,’’ he shows and accounts for the pre- 
dominance country-born and country-bred men, esvecially 
lawyers, have had in national affairs. Of the eighteen 
ieee since Jackson, more than half had been country | 
awyers. 


A commercial traveler visi- 
ted 125 towns in 32 da 
over the rough roads of 
Minnesota and North 
Dakota, using no other 


means of transpor- 
tation than 


rather interesting 
proof of Cadillac reliability ? 


Banabout, $750; Model C, with detachable ton- 
peau, $850; Light Touring ear, $950; Four- 
eylinder car, $2,800; f. o. b. Detroit. 
Write for Catalogue ADand address of 
nearest dealer, where you may see and 
try a Cadillac. 

CADILLAC gr ier co., Betret, Mich, 

lember A. L. A. M. 











The Concise Standard Dictionary 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Die- 
tionary. It contains the orthography, pronunciation, 
and meaning of about 28,000 words. 16mo, cloth, 60 








cents. 
| <= & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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You' may cross my wildest cafion, 
You may top my last divide, 

But you’!] never, never know me 
Till you watch me wonder-eyed. 
You must sleep for nights together, 
With your head upon my breast, 
The companion of my silence, 

The receiver of my rest. 

You may come with all your wisdom, 
To subdue me in your pride, 

But you’ll never, never know me 
Till you love me as a bride. 


—From The Reader (November). 





PERSONALS. 


Boston’s Graft Fighter.— While the contest in 
Boston for the office of district-attorney did not begin 
to attract as much attention as Mr. Jerome’s fight in 
New York, there was a marked similarity between the 
two. Mr. John B. Moran, the District-Attorney elect 
of Suffolk County, 
seems to have played 
the réle of a Jerome 
in Boston. With no 
party behind him and 
opposed to a man 
that had the endorse- 
ment of both the Re- 
publicans and Démo- 


to recommend him 
except a clean repu- 
tation, a unique 
personality and un- 
questioned honesty, 
Mr. Moran won a 
victory that stunned 


JOHN B. MORAN, 
“ The Jerome of Boston.” 


the machine leaders. 
Mr. Moran conducted his own campaign and was elected 
by a plurality of 4,350 votes. He started out by secur- 
ing the necessary 6,000 signatures to put his name on 
the regular ballot as an independent. Not a single 
speech was made in his:behalf except by himself. 
The local press gave little space to his campaign, but 
he kept banging away, and during the last two weeks 
of his work he used a great deal of display advertising 
in the dailies. Among other things, Mr. Moran said 
on the stump: 


“Under no circumstances will I become a candidate 
for reelection. My election will mean a Grand Jury 
room door at all times wide open to all evidence of 
crime ; it will mean an investigation of railroad bri- 
bery of legislators and jurors, of gas corporation bri- 
bery of legislators, of aldermanic bribery scandals, of 
payroll frauds at City Hall, of perjury by millionaires 
in our courts. 

“When I am elected, the District-Attorney’s office 
will be independent of machine or corporate control. 
It will be hostile to political grafters of both parties, 
to corporation magnates who make boodlers out of 
the people’s representatives, 

“Tt will always be accessible to good citizens who 
seek a prosecution of professional criminals, of grave 
offenders against fundamental laws for the integrity 
of free institutions. It will be merciful and consider- 
ate to unfortunate victims of environment. 

“In a nutshell, my office will fight graft from one 
end of the county to the other.” 


Mr. Moran was born in Wakefield, Mass., April 27, 
1859, the son of John and Ellen Moran, who came 
from Ireland in 1852. In the district school Mr. Moran 
received his early lessons, and he studied later at the 


Wakefield High School, and at Boston University 
Law School. 





Nebogatoff’s Dilemma.— Admiral Nebogatoff, 
who, during the battle of the Sea of Japan, surren- 


dered the ships under his command to the Japanese, | 


instead of fighting on until they sank, and who was 


crats, and with little | 
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To woman particularly—the maker of the ‘“‘ home ideal’’—the perfection, 
beauty and comfort of “Stawdard” Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lava- 


tories appeal with intense interest. 


The installation of “Standard” ware is’ 


the most economical aid to your own comfort, the safest guarantee of 


health to your family, and the cause 


of greatest pride in possession. Its 


white, smooth, one-piece surface makes it alone sanitarily perfect, and a 


constant pleasure to the sight and touch of the owner. 
modern, healthful or comfortable without it. 


No home can be 
The cost of installing 


fixtures is low enough to satisfy the most economical. 


Our Book “MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom 
and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of 
each fixture in detail, together with mony hints on decoration, tiling, etc. Itis the most complete 


and beautiful booklet ever issued on t 
postage, and 


e subject and contains 100 
e Pome of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


for six cents 


th 
The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-33, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approximating 
$94.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail among the others. 


CAUTION : Every piece 
guarantee label, and has our trade-mark 


and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. 


all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Ware bears our 


“Green and Gold"’ 
Unless the label 
Refuse substitutes—they are 


cast on the outside. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mf9.Co., Dept. 35, Pittsturgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York, 


Building, 35-37 W. 3ist Street. 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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HITELAWs 


SANITARY - 
HEALTHFUL + WARM + 


‘Bed Clothing should be warm and 
light. Blankets and thick counterpanes 


should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 


not slip or rustle. Cost less than wash- 
ing Blankets. They are an application 
of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and top cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
Dept. 2 Cincinnati, Ohio 





Refreshing 
Healthful Sleep 


The dragging weight cf heavy bedclothes destroys 
rest, increases insomnia, and prevents the benefits 
for which sleep is intended. 


Camel’s Hair Blankets 


are lighter than the best wool, stronger, softer and 
warmer. HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS says: 
“ More colds and rheumatic disorders have 
been contracted trying to sleep in cold and 
damp sheets than the ordinary traveler has 
any conception of. In my judgment a camel’s 
hair blanket should find a place in the folder 
of every winter tourist.” 


One 10-4 Blanket $5.50 10-4 Blankets $10.00 


For Single Beds, per pair. 





One 12-4 Blanket $7.50 12-4 Blankets $14.00 


For Double Beds. per pair. 


If desiring blankets we should be pleased to send 
them C. O. D. with the privilege of inspection. 


| CAMEL’S HAIR BLANKET COMPANY 
NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine reheve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 


1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever. so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return, Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 


prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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COLUMBUS PIANOS 


are fully illus- e 
. trated in ourhand- 
some beoklet ae 
issued, entitle 


“PIANO WISDOM” 


This is yours for 
the omng. and it 
tells you how we 
make and sell 
really good, high 
grade instruments 
at reasonable 
prices. We offer 


A MORE 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


of Upright Pianos 
than any other 
manufacturer in 
the world. We 
have styles suited 
to every age and 
taste, while our 
low prices and 
easy terms place 
our instruments 
within reach of 
everyone. 


OUR 
NEW PLAN 
OF SALE 


is so reasonable 
and fair that it 
is adapted to any 
income. We sell 
every piano under 
a positive and 
binding guaran- 
tee, all freight pre- 
paid east of the 
Mississippi; we 
allowa 


















Baby Upright—$10 

Has 5 full octaves—61 keys—and 

is especially suited for small 

rooms churches, begin- 
ners, €éc. 









































Boudoir Sextine— $150 

An ideal piano in every way. 
Its high musical quality and re- 
markably i 
make it our 
popular style. 






ree 


30 DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


and arrange for 

easy payments if 

desired. We not 

only se ag bet- 
C 


Lindenberg—$250 
ter value for your 


A full-sized piano of remark- 


money than any- |able musical quality and mechan- 
one else, but also Jical perfection. Beautiful and 
furnish attractive in every way. 


PIANO LESSONS FREE 
for one whole year to each of our customers, 
We will send a copy of “Piano Wisdom ” for 
the asking. Write to-day. 


COLUMBUS PIANO CO. 


Makers of Pianos 
207 Spruce St. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Eye-glasses 


Shaky glasses and drooping lenses make _eye- 


troubles worse instead of better. Shur-On Eye- 
glasses hold securely and stay in the one position. 

All shapes at all opticians’, ‘* Shur-On’’ on every parr. 
Any broken part of 

Mountings replaced free 
of charge by any optician in the United States. 

Valuable book free. “Evyeology” is full of 
information on the care of the eyes. Send us your 
optician’s name and get a copy free. 

E. Kirstein Sons Co.. Dept. E, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y, 








Your Youngster would like it for Xmas. 


For exercise and fun there’s nothing like the 


7 Irish Mail 


**it’s geared’’ 

A smart, sporty, speedy hand 
car; bringsall muscles into play. 
A child’s automobile, rubber- 
tired, very strong. Absolutely 
safe. Built on hygienic lines. 
For girls or boys. if your 
dealer hasn’t the Irish Mail, order 
direct from us, Write for book let 
FREE. HILL-STANDARD 
MFG, CO,, 252 Irish Mai! St. An- 
derson, Ind. Successors to The 
Standard Mfg. Co, 


Patent 
applhed for 












12-inch wheels 


** Can’t upset.” 





bitterly censured as a coward and a traitor for his act, 


recently replied to his critics. He declared that when 


he surrendered he realized that he was condemning | 


himself to obloquy, but that he deliberately did so 
rather than sacrifice uselessly the ships and the men 
The New York 7yridune, in 
commenting on Nebogatoff’s statement, says : 


under his command. 


“From the military point of view it might be dan- 
gerous to establish the principle that a commander 
may at discretion cease fighting and surrender in order 
to avoid bloodshed. He is sent forth not to surrender, 
but to fight, and fighting essentially involves sacrifice 
of lives. Moreover, it is sometimes necessary, or at 
least profitable, to make what may seem to some a 
wanton sacrifice of life. 
not war,’ was the seemingly apt comment upon the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, yet in fact 
that monstrous blunder and its attendant sacrifice 
were by no means fruitless. Admiral Cervera’s splen- 
did sally from Santiago was both costly and fruitless, 
and yet we can scarcely see how he could have escaped 
severe censure had he declined to make it. 


“ Admiral Nebogatoff, however, was, perhaps more | 


than any other commander whom we can recall, justi- 
fiable in exercising a somewhat insubordinate discre- 
tion and surrendering instead of fighting. 


‘It is magnificent, but it is » 


That is be- | 
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cause he knew that there was absolutely nothing to 


be gained by further resistance. 
ready hopelessly lost; in fact, he knew, as his com- 


The battle was al-} 


rades must all have known, that it was lost before it | 


was begun. 
his way out and escape to a friendly port, where his 
ships would be saved for Russia. He knew there was 
no hope, not one chance in a thousand, of his being 


He knew that he could not hope to fight | 


able to destroy any Japanese ships while suffering | 
the destruction of his own; and he knew, too, that if | 


he did destroy some Japanese ships that achievement 
would be an entirely barren one and would not in the 
least affect the further progress of the war. 

Apart from the savage instinct of doing as much 
harm as possible before the end, every motive was in 
favor of the course which he pursued. True, he had let 
several ships fall into Japan’s hands. But then he 
saved for Russia several thousand lives. It would be 
unsafe and demoralizing to adopt his action as a pre- 
cedent for all men to follow at pleasure. Perhaps as 
matter of military form some censure of him is neces- 
sary. But it is,as we have said, impossible to with- 
hold sympathy from him, and we are inclined to think 
the sober judgment of the world will be that he is by 
no means the most censurable of those responsible for 
that battle and its results.” 


Newberry’s Opportunity.—The appointment of 
Mr. Newberry, of Detroit, as Assistant-Secretary of 
the Navy, recalls to 7he Saturday Evening Post 


(Philadelphia) the interesting story of his services as 





a seaman on board the scoutship Yosemite, during the 


Spanish-American war. Zhe Post relates: 


“ He was one of a very large company of wealthy 


and adventurous Detroit men of high social position | 


who amused themselves by organizing a naval reserve 


and afterward offering themselves in a body to the | 


Navy Department as plain, ordinary ‘ Jackies.’ 


We | 


had bought several fast steamships about that time, | 


the Yosemite among others, intending to use them as 


scouts and despatch boats, and the problem of getting | 


crews was serious. The Detroit men, most of whom 
owned private yachts, and could have bought the 
Yosemite every morning in the week for the mere ca- 
price of giving it away afterward, insisted upon going 
to war and doing the rough duty of the enlisted man. 
They formally abdicated all claims to social recogni- 
tion. What they wanted was the hardest kind of ser- 
vice under the strictest and most exacting discipline. 

“ As things turned out, they got it. The Yosemite 
was commanded by Captain William H. Emory, of 
the regular line, an accomplished officer, expert in the 
handling of the usual‘ Jacky,’ and a good deal of a 
martinet. He made no secret of his disapproval of 
the arrangement. A gentleman himself, he was past- 
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If you love music and enter- 
tainment, if you want to 
cheer your home, BE SURE 
to read every 
word of this 
great offer. 







Mr. Edison says: 


“7 want to see a phonograph 
im every American home.” 


Here is your opportunity—while this offer lasts 
—every reliable responsible person can get on 


FREE TRIAL 


a Genuine Edison phonograph direct 
from us to your home — no deposit; 
no guarantee, no formality of any kind. 
Try it in your home, play the beautiful Edison 
records.andif then you don't care to keep the in- 
strument,send it back at our expense. That's all. 


BUT MR. EDISON KNOWS you will be glad 
to keep the outfit, especially as ANY RESPON- 
SIBLE person can now get it on easy payments: 


$9.00 A MONTH 


for five months 
NOW PAYS FOR A GENUINE EDISON, 
(Larger installments according to price of outfit) 
A nickel to a dime saved a day buys agen- 
uine Edison—and at lowest cash price. 
DON’T DELAY. If you are a responsible 
party and want this great Edison offer, write 
at once for free illustrated catalog of Edison 
Gem, Edison Standard, Edison Home and 
Edison Triumph phonographs, also free cat- 
alog of Edison gold moulded records. Address 


GUSTAVUS BABSON, Mgr, 
149 Michigan Avenue, 

Dept. 405 B B, CHICAGO, ILL, 

FRE Your address ona 

postal wiil bring 

you each month free supple- 

ment of latest Edison gold 
moulded records. 


We accept old machines in ex- 
change for new phonographs. 























FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense 
Method of 


4% Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough 
mastery of conversational] French, German, Spanish, or 


Italian. Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 


International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 














LEARN TO DRAW 
If you have talent for drawing, cut this out and send with 
stamp for new prospectus and free lesson. We teach car- 
tooning. caricaturing, and magazine illustrating by mail. Now 
is the time to enroll. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICA- 
TURE, 9 World Bidg., New York City. Dan McCarry, 
Founder. 








MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the musie you use, to_be paid for as needed). 


at your home. For a limited time we 
will give free, for advertising purposes, 
96 music lessons on either Piane, Or- 
gan, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, _—— 

e 


teach by mail only and guarantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ‘* Wish I had heard of yor before.” 


Write to-day. Address: 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 20 I, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Readers of Toe Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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master of the art of meeting other gentlemen on equal 
terms ; but to have his social equals scrubbing decks, 
working the holystone, and generally doing the long 
list of forecastle chores—this was a novel and most 
distasteful experience for him. Nobody knows, to 
this day, exactly how the quarrel began, or what par- 
ticular form it took; but everybody in the service 
knows that there was a bitter feud with Captain * Bill’ 
Emory at one end and the Detroit ‘ naval reserves’ at 
the other. Moreover, the latter pushed it strenuously; 
made injurious charges against Emory—which the 
Navy Department, after careful and exhaustive inves- 
tigation, dismissed with emphasis—and have ever 
since ventilated and exploited their grievance when- 
ever occasion and opportunity offered. 

*“ Now Mr. Newberry, the head and front of the De- 
troit quarrel, goes to Washington as Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and becomes the official superior of 
the very man who, seven years ago, possessed and 
exerted the authority to make him do the humblest 
service. There is a natural curiosity as to the result 
of this grotesque evolution. Of course, the purely 
military power resides in the Bureau of Navigation, 
and the special duties and powers of the Assistant- 
Secretary are not what one might call immediate and 
direct. Newberry, to be sure, could perhaps make 
things unpleasant for Emory and, no doubt, if he were 
not also a gentleman, he would try to doit. There is 
little likelihood of this, however. The interest all 
centers in the fantastic transposition. Nothing like 
it could occur in any other country or under any other 
political aud social system.” 





Why the Check Did Not Come Forth.— 
Richard Le Gallienne, one of the best-known of 
writers, went to a publication office to get a check 
which was due him for an article. 

“Tam sorry,” said the cashier, ‘‘ but I shall have to 
disappoint you to-day. The checks are made out, 
but they are without the signature of our manager. 
He is ill with the gout.” 

“Extend him my sympathies,” murmured Mr. Le 
Gallienne. 
disabled. 


feet.” 


“Tt must be very trying for him to be so 
I infer that he signs his checks with his 


Success (November). 





King Oscar a Genial Host. — King Oscar of 
Sweden is, perhaps, the most approachable monarch 
in Europe. Several years ago, relates Success (No- 
vember), while aboard his yacht Dyoft, in northern 
waters, a party on a passing steamer asked permission 
to go aboard. It was courteously granted. 

“ King Oscar, in greeting his visitors, said, ‘I fear I 
can not show you such a yacht as you have shown me 
this morning, but she is comfortable enough for an 
old gentleman, and I have spent twenty-two happy 
summers on her.’ 

“ Toa journalist in the party the King granted a few 
minutes’ conversation, and his first question, in perfect 
English, was, ‘ You have a great many of my country- 
men in your Northwestern Territories! What sort of 
citizens do they make?” 

““* The best we have, your majesty!’ 


“Smiling and thinking for a few moments, he 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 

A free exhibit of the Horses of Diomedes, a magnificent 
bronze group by Gutzon-Borglum, is attracting much atten- 
tion at The Gorham Mfg. Company’s new store at 36th 
Street and Fifth Avenue. Mr. Borglum is the high-spirited 
sculptor who summarily settled the angels’ sex dispute not 
long ago by utterly demolishing the superb statuary that he 
had conceived. 

Mr. Borglum’s portrayal of the Eighth Labor of Hercules 
is extraordinarily striking and impressive, the mythological 
story is that the Thracian kin iamedue, although nota 
cannibal himself, had taught his horses to eat human flesh 
until they became insatiable for it, and exceedingly danger- 
ous if they did not receive their full portion. 

The Gorham group shows Hercules clinging nude to the 
back of the leading mare, with the herd in wild stampede 
close behind. The frenzy of the goaded steeds, one of 
which is slipping over the edge of an abyss, is depicted 
with a realism of which this sculptor is master. 

Mr. Borglum devoted several weeks to the admirable and 
imperishable coloring after the bronze had been cast by the 
Gorham Company. The marvelous group would a 
striking addition to a private art gallery, handsome garden, 
lawn porch or entrance hall. The public-spirited citizen 
who would donate it to a museum would doing the 
community at large a very handsome turn. 
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The Story of the 


Russo-Jap War 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR 


A Russian Book on the Russo-Japanese War 

By J. TaBuRNo, St. Petersburg. This book is a 
conscientious, impartial, unprejudiced work in 
which he faithfully describes what he has seen 
with his own eyes, commends all that is commend- 
| able, rectifies erroneous judgments, sees deeply into 
| causes and effects, lays blame on the right shoul- 
| ders, and in a patriotic spirit deplores and lays 
| bare the blunders and mistakes made by those who 
| ought to have known better and forgotten self in 
the service of their country. Bound in Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


FROM THE YALU TO PORT ARTHUR 


( WiTH NINE MaPs) 


By OLIvER ELLswortH Woop, Lieut.-Col. U.S. A. 
For a period of nearly four years the author was 
the American Military Attaché at Tokyo, and prior 
to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War had 
unusual opportunities for observirg conditions in 
Japan and her preparedness for war. Through the 
courtesy of the Japanese military authorities, the 
writer was enabled to reach Dalny before the sur- 
render of Port Arthur, and was the first foreign offi- 
cer to enter that historic city after the capitulation 
took place.. Bound in Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
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[DAY’S White Paste 


It’s the paste that sticks. 
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Office or Home ¢ 
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Prevention is better 
than cure and the best 
preventive of coughs 
and colds and their allied 
evils is 


Jaeger Underwear 


Physicians Everywhere 
Recommend It. 


Catalogue explains everything. 
Free, with samples. 
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MR. SMOKER—TEST THESE 


Havana Cigars 


AT MY RISK 


If I could go into your office or home and 
personally hand you a dozen 15-cent cigars, 
just asking you to try them— 
smoke the dozen—and leave 
the balance of the box with 
you with the privilege of pur- 
chase at 5 cents apiece if you 
found them perfectly satisfac- 
tory, wouldn’t you accept my 
offer and wouldn’t you be 
glad to purchase your cigars 
of me on the same terms— 
15-cent goods for 5 cents? 

This is exactly what I am 
doing, except the express- 
man acts as my agent and 
delivers the goods to you for 
trial. 

For over 15 years I have 
been supplying judges, law- 
yers, bankers, leading busi- 
ness houses and prominent 
men in every business and 
profession with strictly pure 
Havana cigars direct from 
the factory at just about the 
usual cost of cheap domes- 
tic goods. 

To-day the capacity of my 
factories is over 1,000,000 
cigars per week, yet every 
detail of growing, curing and 
manufacture is under my 
personal supervision. 

My cigars appeal to fas- 
tidious people such as your- 
self. They appeal to judges 
of good tobacco. I make 
many different grades, all 
shapes and of every degree 
of strength. 

A particularly satisfactory 
cigar is my 


Londres- EL, RIVERO - Periectos 


Size, full 45¢ inches long. 

This cigar is of the quality usually sold for 15 
cents straight. The filleris pure Havana, Vuelta 
wrapper. I useno flavored, drugged or doctored 
tobacco—just a perfect blend of pure long leaf. 

You don't have to take my word for it. 


Try Them at My Risk 








EL RIVERO 
LONDRES 
ACTUAL SIZE 


To any responsible party I 
* will upon request send you 


a box of a hundred El Rivero, Londres or Perfectos, upon | 


approval, light, medium or dark. You may smoke 12 of 
them and return the remaining 88 at my expense if you are 
not pleased with them. If they suit you and you wish to 
keep them, you agree to remit the price, $5.35, within ten 
days. 

I know that if you try these cigars you will smoke no 
other brand. Anyway, you run no risk. Better write now 
while you think of it, and send me personal references, and 


I will also enclose my free book, ‘‘ABOUT CIGARS.’’ 
R. P. CUMMINS, Dept. 10, Washington, N. J. 
REAL ESTATE 


CASH OR BUSINESS 


I can sell your farm, home or busi- 
ness for cash, no matter where lo- 
# cated. Send description and price 
and learn how. Write to-day. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
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remarked, ‘ Is that the truth, or is ita newspaper man’s 
diplomatic answer ?’ 

‘“* Not long ago King Oscar was sitting in the smok- 
ing-room of a Wiesbaden hotel, where a group of gen- 
tlemen were discussing the questions of the hour, 
strikes, socialism, communism, the revolutionary tend- 
encies of the time, etc. One of the party, expatiating 
upon his pet theories with considerable vehemence, 
wound up with the remark, ‘ The days of the mon- | 
archies are numbered.’ 

“* King Oscar looked up and smiled. 

“* Evidently you don’t agree with me,’ resumed the 
speaker, ‘but can you give me any good reasons for 
thinking otherwise ?’ 

“* Only one, lam the King of Sweden,’ he replied.” 





To College 


Without 
Cost 


| A forty-eight-page illus- 
trated pamphlet tells the 
story of how over two 
hundred and fifty bright 
girls won their college 
course and education in 
music, without expense, and 
how others may do the 
same. It will be mailed 
FREE to any girl sending 


her address to 








The Resourceful Irishman. — Adjt.- Gen 


Thomas J. Stewart of Pennsylvania, who has a reputa- 


tion as an orator and story-teller, lately told of an in- | 


cident which illustrates the resourcefulness of the | 


average Celt when confronted with an embarrassing 
situation. The New York /imes relates: 

“ A young Irishman who had served an apprentice- 
ship on the rapid transit lines in New York went to 
Philadelphia and secured a situation as conductor on | 
the Lancaster Avenue line in that city. He had not 
been working long before the management came to the 
conclusion that a portion of his daily collections was 
finding its way surreptitiously into the pockets of the 
conductor. In the vernacular of the business he was 
‘knocking down fares.’ Accordingly a ‘ spotter’ was 
put on his car. The detective took the car at Second 
Street and two blocks farther up a couple more pas- | 
sengers boarded the car. The suspect collected their | 
fares and rang the indicator bell twice. A block farther | 
on three more passengers got on and three more fares | 
were rung up. At Tenth Street nine men on their | 
way to work clambered aboard. The conductor col- 
lected nine fares and rang the registry bell eight 
times. This was the detective’s opportunity. Walk- 
ing to the front end of the car he scanned the register 
dial closely, and then returned to the rear platform, 
counting the passengers as he did so. 

“* How’s this?’ he inquired, with a jerk of his 
thumb toward the interior of the car. 

“* How’s phwat ?’ inquired the Irishman. 

“* Nine passengers got on, and you rang up only 
eight fares.’ 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 82 Arch St., Philadelphia 




















| Places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


Ridpath’s History t World 


“6 Te em 2 -.,{ The sets arethe latestedition down to date and beau- 
: Is thot so? responded the conductor, elevating tifully bound in half-morocco. We shall sell them at 
his eyebrows with a look of innocent surprise. Then, | 


marching forward, he ostentatiously counted the fares | LESS _ abnor rin as a 
> big diz z ing y ‘ >| We will name our price only in direct letters to those 
a ae br dial, and ene 6 - where the oper sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
was waiting for him, exclaimed with a look of injured | Write name and address plainly, and mail to us now 
innocence on his face: before youforget it. : f ; 
“* Begorra yer right | Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family 
F209 —s stil | derive an income from his history, and to print our price 
wa broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few 
sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


> -—Mrs. ! , 2 Hundreds who read this have decided 
new Mary Todd.—Mrs. Many Ballenger Jones, | to buy Ridpath’s some day ; now is 
an inmate of the home of the Little Sisters of the | the time. 


Poor at Evansville, Ind., who recently celebrated her 


Wan uv thim has got to git 





Weighs 
> . 65 Ibs. 
























Only $1 00 secures complete 


‘ : | set and you may pay balance 
ninety-second birthday, was a schoolmate of Mary | in small sums monthly. 


Todd, who became the wife of Abraham Lincoln. | _ Itis strongly endorsed by 
: : | Ex - Presidents Harrison, 
In speaking of her school-days, Mrs. Jones said, ac- | Clevelandand McKinley, 


“ : , | Jeffers Jayis, Lew 
cording to a despatch to the Nashville American: | Wallnee Bicho’ View 


‘“‘T remember Mary Todd well. She used to come pre Adicts eons 
to my room often and I returned the calls. While she | and by the Great 
was not one of the most beautiful girls in school, she | age phi 
was one of the most popular, and all the girls liked | 200000, of 
her. She wore fine clothes, as her father was one of | whom 

the leading citizens of the ‘ Blue Grass region,’ yet she | — 
was not haughty and arrogant. She took an interest hie 
in her books, but more interest in dances. I never 

saw a girl who liked to dance better than she did. 
She would dance all night and was never ready to go 


home after the ‘hop’ was over. While she had many 

















Nov. 
admirers among the young men, she did not particu- cS — 
larly care for them, and always said to me that she 4” Coupon 
would not marry a man for money or good looks. She = bignd 
told me one time when she married the man had to s Newspaper 

, i aven ‘ji . . ’ ssociation 
have brains, even if he was as ugly as a mud fence. % 904 Dearborn St, 

She certainly kept her word in this respect. After ¥ Chicago 
Mary left school we corresponded fora longtime. I Pg Tinase cand me Ruipath 
thought as much or more of her than any girl friend I € cis ceed ae 


particulars offered in Lrr- 
ever had. I received an invitation to her wedding to eRARY Digest. 
Mr. Lincoln, but was unable to attend because of ill- 


ness in my family. Long before she married Mr. 


NAME....... 
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| Lincoln he made frequent visits to her in her Ken- ADDRESS 
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avarice 


That Vain Regret! 


The reason children are not interested in their 
Text-Books is that they are so much more inter- 
ested in life; and no boy who neglected his books 
at school ever regretted the fact until he had 
gone into real life and seen the application of 
what he ought to have learned in his boyhood. 








Strengthens Education at a Weak 
Point. 





JANE ADDAMS, Head of the famous Hull House 
Social Center, Chicago: “ Believing, as 1 do, that 
the weak point in our school systems is their 
separation from actual life and the fostering of a 
tendency among the pupils to postpone their best 
moral effort until they ‘leave school,’ I am, of 
course, greatly pleased with * The Little Chronicle ’ 
and its attempts to make the child easily and 
normally interested in the larger world about 
him. May I congratulate you upon your success 
in making the paper so general in the range of its 
interests and so vivid in its presentations ?*’ 





Why should your children postpone their best 
schooling until after school? Why not make 
them “easily and normally interested in the 
larger world about them ”’ by accepting our 





Stories, Puzzles, and Other Entertaining 
Features. Beautifully Illustrated. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


The Little Chronicle and a Valuable Atlas 
for 25 Cents. 


The regular price of THE LITTLE CHRONICLE is 
$1.50 per year. In order to introduce it into new 
homes we will send it for two months for 25 cents, 
together with a copy of our Diamond Atlas of the 
World, vest pocket size, 80 pages, handsome 
colored maps, index of population and location of 
4,000 cities. Coin carrier and samples of THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE free on application. 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE PRESS, 
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A Pleasing 
. 
Christmas 
. 
Gift 
What article can you buy 
at the same cost that will con- 
tribute as much genuine, last- 
ing pleasure and comfort to the 
recipient as a Bissell Sweeper? It 
will be a constant reminder of the 
giver for ten years or more, and will 
gratify mother, wife, sister or friend 
during all this time as no other article 


ata similar cost p: ssibly can. 
Remember the name 


BISSELL 


marks the genuine sweeper that for over a quar 
ter of a century has been the recognized leader 
Mecughont the world. 


Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco” before Jan. Ist, send us 
the purchase slip and we will send you free a 
wll money ecard case with no printing on it. 

For sale everywhere. Price $2.50 to $5.00. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
(Largest Sweener Makers in the World) 
Dept. 38 A, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





tucky home, and I saw him once or twice at a dance. | 
He was not a graceful dancer, but he loved the sport 
and the girls always liked him. He had a way about 
him that the girls all liked. There was a fascinating 
expression in his eye anda serious look on his face that 
impressed one very much, and we all predicted that 
Mary Todd had done well when she married him. I 
always believed she picked him out from among all 
her admirers because he had brains and not because 
he was good looking, for he was about the ugliest man 
I ever saw in all my life.” 


A Vain Defense.— 
was William J. Bryan, were one night waiting for a 
The 


landlady was the only woman present, says Lifpin- 


A party of men, among whom 


train in a depot hotel in asmall Missouri town. 


cott’s Magazine, which relates the story. 
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“The talk turning upon the alleged inability of 
women to see the point of a joke as readily as do the 
men, Mr. Bryan took the ground that asense of humor 
was as much a part of the feminine make-up as it was 


| that of man, but that it merely lacked opportunity for 


{ 
| development. 


| 


| party of excursionists in the A°gean Sea. 
Grecian coast the party assembled | 
| about the rails to enjoy the beautiful scenery. 


“*To illustrate, he said, 


proaching the 
One 


lady turned inquiringly toa gentleman at her right and 


| said: 





*** What is that white off there on the horizon?’ 

“* That is the snow on the mountains,’ replied the 
gentleman addressed. 

“* Well, that’s funny,’ she replied. 
said it was grease.’ 

“All the men in the group laughed noisily at Mr. 
Bryan’s story, but the landlady looked puzzled. 
Finally she said : 

“* But, Mr. Bryan, how did the grease get on the 
mountain ?’ 

“ Mr. Bryan at once dropped the defense of women 
as born humorists.” 


‘My husband 





Irving’s Absent - Mindedness, — Like many 
other men of genius, Sir Henry Irving had sudden 
Marshall P. Wilder, 


in his ‘“‘ Sunny Side of the Street,’’ gives an instance 


periods of absent-mindedness. 


of one of these lapses. He writes: 


* One day while we were driving together he turned 
to me and said : 

“* Marshall, I have a story you can add to your 
repertoire—a very quaint one.’ 

“ Then he went into deep thought, and we had gone 
fully a block before he spoke again. Then he said: 

“* And you know—’ 

“Then he went another block, then farther; 
suddenly he asked: 

“* Now wasn’t that droll?’ 

‘It certainly was,’ continues Mr. Wilder, 
what it was. 
for he had told it only to himself.” 


but 


‘no matter 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Their Goal.— Despite the fact that Northern New 


‘take the story of the} 
When ap- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





But Sir Henry still owes me the story, | 


England is a stronghold of temperance, if not of pro- | 
hibition, temperance lecturers sometimes go there and | 


encourage the faithful. One such speaking in Keene, 
N. H., reminded his hearers of the story of Dives and | 
Lazarus. 
was in hades he did not ask for beer or wine or liquor, | 
but for one drop of water. 

** Now, my friends,” said the lecturer, ‘ 
that show us ?” 

A voice from the back of the hall instantly replied : 
“Tt shows us where you temperance people go to.”’— 
New York Tribune. 





Love Under Difficulties.—Two young gentlemen 
met a few evenings ago, at the house of an acquaint- 
ance, some young ladies, for one of whom both gentle- 
men entertained tender feelings. Ina spirit of frolic 
one of the young ladies turned out the lights, and our 
two friends, thinking it a favorable moment to make 
known the state of their feelings to the fair object of 
their regard, moved seats at the same instant, and 
placed themselves, as they supposed, by the lady’s 
side; but she had also moved, and the gentlemen 





were! B. W. 
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A typewriter which will write in 
two colors, or change from copy 
to record, at the touch of a lever, 
is a necessity in billing, tabulat- 
ing statistics, indexing, or pre- 
paring legal documents, 


“TYPEWRITERS 
equipped with a BI-CHROME 
RIBBON meet every possible 
typewriter requirement. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 








Commercial Battles 


are won 
by the applying of brains ate a per- 
fect implement for the 


Underwood 


j 





Typewriter 


WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


is the perfectly constructed, quick firing 
brain machine that advances the picket 
line of commerce. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 














The lecturer pointed out how when Dives RELIEVE YOUR MIND 


Note Your Engagements in Huebsch’s 


age Year Book for 1906 


salen of trusting to your memory. The Year Book i 
handsome, serviceable diary, made in 29 styles, bound in cloth 
and leather, at all prices. Thisillustration re we ae No. 42, 
price, postpaid, $81.80. White 
® writing paper, 5 x 7, ruled, dark 
blue, flexible grained leather 
covers, stamped in aluminum, blue 
edges. Books contain day, 
date, number of days past 
and to come, calendars, pos- 
tal rates and much valuable 
information. No. 41, post- 
aid, 75c. Similar to above, 
ut green flexible cloth 
cover, square corners, plain 
Pinnen tock 1d, 15¢ 
y ame on in gold, 15c. 
—— Gift Send at once for an inter- 
——— esting, illustrated booklet 
with complete description of pocket and desk styles, and 

unusual endorsements from distinguished people. 


Huebsch, Publisher, 1140 Tract Bide... New York 
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For Christmas 


Get Your Husband, Son or Brother, a 


“PAN-TOG” 


“A Gentlemen’s Dressing Chair.’’ Creases 
trousers perfectly by applying 500 Ibs pressure. 
You can’t do it by stretching them, You must 
press them, That’s what a tailor does. Any- 
one can do it themself if they have a Pan-Tog. 







Takes out the bag and wrinkles. Puts in the 
proper crease. No tulor bills. No bother. it 
has an improved hanger for coat and vest, and 
contains a compartment tor 
slippers, shoes, shoe polish and 
other things. A low seat assures 


an easy position in lacing shoes 


This chair is a handsome piece 
of furmture; im quartered oak, 
golden finish or birch mahogan- 


ized. 







PRICE 
ONLY 


$12.50 


Freight prepaid to any \ 
point in the U, S. 

An illustrated, descriptive folaer 
tells more about it and contains 
the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of gentlemen who 
are using it. Folder sent 
on request. Address 


CENTRAL MAN- 





TEL CO. 
SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 
1216 Olive Hy St. Louis, Pat Dac: 
. 31st, 1901 





AGENTS WANTED 


in reality next each other. As our friends could not 
whisper without betraying their whereabouts, they 
both gently took the soft little hand of the charmer, 
and when, after a while, they ventured to give a tender 
pressure, each was enraptured to find it returned with 
an unmistakable squeeze. It may well be imagined 
‘that the moments flew rapidly in this silent interchange 
of mutual affection. But the rest wondering at the 
unusual silence of the gentlemen, one of them noise- 
lessly slipped out and suddenly returned with a light. 
There sat our friends, most lovingly squeezing each 
other’s hands and supreme delight beaming in their 
eyes. Theirconsternation and the ecstasy of the ladies 
may be imagined, but not described. Both gentlemen 
bolted, and one was afterwards heard to say that he 
“thought all the while Miss Black’s hand felt rather 
| hard.” — 77t-Bits. 





Answered.—A gentleman whose temper is easily 
disturbed was traveling in England recently and was 
much annoyed at the reply given him at a railroad 
station. The gentleman, noticing his baggage, prop- 
erly addressed, was left on the platform, called out: 

“Why didn’t you put my luggage in as I told you, 
you old fool?”’ 

“Eh, mon, yer luggage is na sic a fule as yersel,”’ 
answered the porter; “ ye’re i’ the wrang train.”’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


One Advantage.— Mrs. AL DE MUSTAHD: “ You 
appear to be very fond of your poodle, Mrs. de Bunch.” 

Mrs. JUSTIN DE BUNCH: “ Yes, indeed. Mrs. Cut- 
ler was unkind enough to say that I loved it more than 
I do my child.” 

Mrs. AL DE MustTAHD: “ Well, that’s natural. The 
dog has a pedigree, hasn’t it ?’’—Cleveland Leader. 











How’s Your Razor? 


Does it pull a little? 


There’s no excuse for it. With the Torrey 


Book to tell you how and a Torrey Strop to 
do the work, you can keep any razor in per- 


fect condition. The 


TORREY 
STROP 


iS more than a piece of softened leather. It 
is so treated that a few strokes will give to 
your razor an edge that will cut a hairata 
touch. No other strop will sharpen a razor 
80 well, 

You can get a Torrey for 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, and $2.50. 

Sent postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 
Money refunded or a new strop if not satisfac- 


tory. 

Torrey’s Oil Edge Dressing will keep any stro 
soft and pliable. Price 15c at dealers or maile | 
on receipt of price. Catalogue containing valu- 
able information free. 


Jd. R. Torrey & Co., P. O. Box 54, Worcester, Mass, 





Her Mean Joke.—“ Where have you been now?” 


plained Mr. Jawback, trying to warm things upa little. 
‘“*T do love to see the horses caracole about the field.” 
“Well, I love to see you stay at home and carry coal 
about the house,” said Mrs. J., with grim humor. “Go 
and attend to the furnace at once.” —Cleveland Leader. 





Chance to Use His Talents.—* Say, Pat,can you 
tell me where the Rockefeller building is ?” 

** An’ how did yez know me name were Pat?” 

* Guessed it.” 

“ Ye’re good at guessin’, sor?” 

“ Fine.” 

“Thin guess where th’ Rockefeller buildin’ is.’ 
Cleveland Leader. 


, 


environment.” 

“T know it,” replied her hostess, as she carelessly 
toyed with her jewel box. “There was my cousin 
Ebenezer’s boy. He never knew what it was to have 


vironment and cut it out.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Up-to-date Honesty.—“ And now, my son,” said 
the bank president, “on this, the threshold of your 
business life, I desire to impress one thought upon you. 
Honesty, ever and always, is the policy that is best.” 

““ Yes, father,” said the young man. 

“ And, by the way,” appended the graybeard, ‘I 
would urge you to read up a little corporation law. It 
will amaze you to find how many things you can do in 





On the Rialto.—First THESPIAN: “ Ah, me lad! 
and how runs the world with you to-day ?” 








Sees Se 


‘*Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man.’’—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 








SECOND THESPIAN: “ Sadly, i’ faith—most sadly !” 

First THESPIAN: “ And how of your ambition to 
tread the boards as the Melancholy Dane?” 

SECOND THESPIAN: “’Tis become like a pot of 
coffee.’”’ 

First THESPIAN: “ Explain.” 

SECOND THESPIAN : “ An egg settled it !”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 














Xmas Giff 


Shows 6000 beautiful gifts from .25ets to $25.000.00 in Jewels, 
Diamonds, Silverwares, Watches and Art Goods. 
Write your name and address in coupon and mail to us. 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, x,.16 


B’way & Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


400 Fifth Av., 


Catalog FRE 


(Mail to either address) 





New York City, Address 


asked Mrs. Jawback, icily. It was a coldday, anyhow. | 
“Pye been watching the cavalry evolutions,” ex- | 


a business way and still be honest.”—New York Press. | 





A Lucky Discovery.—‘ I believe,” said Mrs. Old- 
castle, ‘‘ that what a boy is depends largely upon his | 


a well day till the doctors found out that it was his en- | 
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“DUO” 
MANICURE- 
CiGAR CUTTER 


A blade for each 


| purpose, 
/ 25e By Mail 










& 


A Perfect manicure. A Sanitary Cigar Cutter. 
Klip-Klip ‘‘ Duo” (two in one) hasa 
sharp steel clip, file and cleaner, 
Keeps the nails in perfect condition, 
Alsoa separate blade which cuts cigars 
quick and clean. Itissanitary. Phy- 
sicians say everyone should use his 
own cigar cutter. It is light, compact 
and handsomely finished and sells at 
sight. Two combined for one price. 
At all dealers or mailed upon receipt 
of 25c. The ‘‘original” German silver 
Klip-Klip (manicure only)-same price. 
Your money back if you want it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


KLIP-KLIP COMPANY 
558 Clinton Ave., ., Rochester, N. Y. 














The Acme of 
Comfort ' 
Elegance 
anda 
Ease 









vo, 256 


$1.50 


DELIVERED , 


Felt Romeos 


FOR WOMEN 


Made of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur-bound. Soles 
of noiseless belting leather. Colors: Black, Red, 
Brown, Drab, Green, Blue, Natural Gray and Wine. 


Send for catalogue No. 82, showing many new styles. || 


—— |} 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. \| 
119 West 23d Street, New York. | 








CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


known and worn everywhere 


If you are interested in our great $3.50 black 
gauntlet fur gloves ‘mail prepaid); ladies Mocha kid 
gloves in any color ; men’s Mocha Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined ; in fact any kind of gloves or mittens, get 
our booklet. ‘* Glove Pointers.” If interested in natural 
black Galloway fur coats and Robes, black and 
brown Frisian (domestic calfskin) fur coats, or an ele- 
gant muskrat lined kersey coat, otter collar; 
if you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 
rug work, get our catalog. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


writing to advertisers. 








$12 


$ i 0 0 = 
eciinaentenmmedll 

y. Send for free sample of this and 

other money raising calendars, 


The sure and quick way to raise CASH for any church 
or society fund, is tu issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. 
Send.us photographs of your pastor and of your church 
and we will reproduce them grouped togtther in carbon 
photography on 200 satin finished aluminum 10 YEAR 
CALENDARS complete, with silk cord at top for hang- 
ing. We send the 200 calendars to you express prepaid. 
Your members quickly sell this dainty and useful sou- 
venir of your church and pastor for 25 cents each. Keep 
$30.00 for your profit and send us $20.00 any time within a 
month. Most societies re-order several times, clearing 
$30.00 each time. Mail us photographs and names to-day. 
SEND NO MONEY. rite to-day for free sample 
calendars and the story of others success. 
GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY. 


NEW METHOD CO., 5633 South Park Ave., CHICAGO. 
® Money Raising plans for Church Workers.” 

















Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 








| Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus ; or whether it is new or 
old. All you need is the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Automatically controlsthe drafts. A change 
of one degree at the thermostat is sufficient 
to operate the dampers. As simple and no 
more expensive than a good clock. Has 
proven its merit for 25 years. 
Sent on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
If not satisfactory in every way, return at 
our expense. Write to-day. Booklet free. 
Sold by the heating trade everywhere. 
W. R, SWEATT, Secretary 
Ist Ave. and D St. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















New England Office: 108 Pleasant St., Holyoke, Mass 
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SEE THAT CLIP ? 


NHE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
inholesin attaching second letters, 
pusiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, ete. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


FACSIMILE 




















NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 
. EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
use of words,the Funk & Wagnaiis Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 

ZA The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 


“F. W. D.,”’ Spokane, Wash.—** How does the word 
‘lieutenant’ obtain the pronunciation ‘leftenant’ in 
England, and is the word as so pronounced restricted 
in its application ?”’ 

In view of the rare Old French form “ luef,’’ 
for ‘‘lieu,”’ and the 15th-century Scotch forms 
‘‘luf-,”’ ‘‘lufftenand,’’ it seems probable that 
the Englishmen in compounding words with 
the Old French “lieu”? pronounced it ‘‘lev”’ 
or “lef,” and therefore the pronunciation 
‘‘leftenant’’ would be the historically correct 
form. In 1793 Walker gave the pronunciation 
as ‘‘liv-’’ (‘‘liv-ten’ant’’), but expressed the 
hope that the regular sound “‘lew-ten’ant’’ 
would in time become current. In England 
the pronunciation ‘‘liu-ten’ant”’ is almost un- 
known, while in the United States the English 
form is considered archaic. The following 
quotation from the Standard Dictionary 
serves to illustrate the varied application of the 
word : 

‘**Qld-fashioned folks afloat and ashore still 
like to pronounce ‘lieutenant’ *leftenant.’ 
Some still older folks accent the first syllable in 
addition to pronouncing it ‘lef.’ The pronun- 
ciation ‘leftenant,’ accent on second syllable, 
is now chiefly confined to the retired list of the 
navy, though you find here and there a young 
officer who braves ward-room ribaldry by per- 
sisting in the almost archaic pronunciation.”’ 

“J. J.,”’ Yonkers, N. Y.—‘‘Is the following sentence 
correct? ‘These methods have certain disadvantages 
such as when the corrections are heavy in number.’”’ 

The sentence would be improved by the 
omission of the word “‘ such”’ or by substituting 
‘‘forexample”’ for ‘“‘such as.’”? ‘‘Such’”’ is es- 
sentially a term of comparison, and in this sen- 
tence there is no comparison, either expressed 
or implied. 

“H. W.,”’ Quitman, Ga.—** What is the ‘Taj Mahal’ 
and how is the name pronounced ?”” 

It is a famous mausoleum of white marble 
built by the emperor Shah Jehan (1628-58) at 
Agra, India, containing the tomb of his wife 
and of himself. It is pronounced taj ma-hal’, 
the ‘‘a’’ having the sound of ‘‘a”’in ‘‘arm”’ 
in each instance. 


“J_L.T.,”’ Cedartown, Ga.—" Please give the deriva- 
tion and meaning of * bithulithic.’”’ 





‘* Bithulithic’’ means “‘ having or containing | 
two equivalents or atoms of the metallic ele- | 
ment thulium.’”’ This element derives its name | 
from Thule in Northland, and was discovered | 
in 1879 by Cleve. 
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RHEUMATISM 


TREATED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


New Remedy Discovered Which Ab- 
sorbs Acid Impurities Through 
the Large Foot Pores. 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 


On Approval—Write to-day. 


Don’t take medicine for Rheumatism, but 
send your name to the makers of Magic Foot 
Drafts, the great Michigan discovery which is 
relieving every kind of Rheumatism without 
medicine—chronic or acute—Muscular, Sciatic, 
Lumbago, Gout, etc., no matter in what part 
of the body. You'll get the Drafts by return 
mail. If you are satisfied with the relief they 
TRADE MARK give, send us one 
dollar. If not,send 
nothing. You decide. 

Magic Foot Drafts 
possess the remark- 

; . able quality of ab- 
sorbing from the blood the impurities which 
cause Rheumatism, relieving where everything 
else has failed. They are even succeeding in 
cases of 30 and 40 years’ standing. They will 
relieve you. Send your name to-day to Magic 
Foot Draft Co., T F 18, Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 
Mich. Our splendid new book on Rheumatism 
comes free with the Drafts. Send no money— 
only your name. Write to-day. 






Most Important is Your Health 
PURE WATER 


is necessary to insure it. 


The Sanitary Still 


will furnish plenty of aerated dis- 
tilled water without trouble and at 
trifling cost. Vastly superior to any 
filter. Write for booklet, free, 
with letters from prominent people. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 

68 N. Green Street, Chicago. 











30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “J have aways 
Sound it the most complete and useful book of the 
kind ever published.” 

General Stewart L. Woodford: “ Useful and 
valuable, It has been to me a practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, 
and other modern foreign languages, 
each followed by its English transla- 
tion. Also a full list of Latin law terms 
and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 
Hon A.S. Hewitt said: ‘ The work, always 
indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to 
me to be incapable of further improvement.” 
8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, 
&6.00 ; Law sheep, $8.00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $10.00 ; Full Morocco, $12.00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 























>? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ *‘ Tip-top 
is the best and simplest device fot 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 


complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
Price $7.50 less trade 
yor 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


DowsF Va 7 of ES 
Doph 


— 
(10, days’ trial, 
discount of 35% $5 net 


WHAT IS ART? A powerful and searching discus- 
sion of the principles and tests of true art, by Lzo Tot- 
stor. Translated by AYLMER Mauve. Small 12mo, 
cloth, 268 pages 80c. net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 
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HISTORY 
LITERATURE 
ART 

MUSIC 
RELIGIONS 
ETHNOLOGY 
LANGUAGE 
CUSTOMS 
LEGENDS 
BIOGRAPHY 
LAW 

MYTHS 
PUNISHMENTS 
GEOGRAPHY 
CRIMES 
COMMERCE 
INVENTIONS 
WEAPONS 
COSTUMES 
REFORMS 
ARCHITECTURE 
EDUCATION 
BATTLES 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 


The Historians’ 


History of 
the World 


These 25 Volumes 


form a complete treatise on the varying phases of civilization, from 7000 B. c. to the present time. ' 
It is a brilliant narrative, told in the words of two thousand of the greatest historians of all 
times and nations. It is a comprehensive reference work, with an exhaustive alphabetical 
index, arranged by subjects and by names, with an author’s index, with bibliographies, with 
chronologies, with a reference list of authorities, with tables of contents, and with running 
dates at the top of each page. It is an art gallery, containing color reproductions and 















L. D. 


N. 5. 
full-page plates of paintings, either drawn especially for THE HISTORIANS’ HIS- THE 
TORY or reproduced by permission from famous originals, and with over two thou- 225 woe 
sand text cuts, showing armor costumes, architecture, etc. “New York City 


Please send me fur- 
ther details and illustra- 
tions of ‘‘ The Historians’ 
History of the World,” also 
your special offer. 


THE PRESENT PRICES 


offer.an added inducement to those who subscribe within the next few weeks. 
The attached coupon, filled out and mailed to-day, will secure to you a 
special discount. 


THE OUTLOOK - - - - - - NEW YORK 
THE HISTORY ASSOCIATION - - LONDON 


A GMB vc ccccccceeenesectevcauseetannaeee 
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The Chance 


of Your LIFE 














Copyright, 1901, Life Pub. Co. By C. D. Gibsor.. 


CONSPIRATORS, Price $1.00 


may be chosen, if preferred. 





A Portfolio 
of 


Three Drawings 


(This is one of them) 


With every new subscription to 


Life 


For FIVE DOLLARS 


ATALOGUE OF PRINTS sent for ten cents, from which three other pictures 
The three pictures, enclosed in a handsome port- 
folio and mounted ready for framing, sell at retail for Four Dollars. 
LIFE and the Four-Dollar Portfolio to any new subscriber for FIVE DOLLARS. 
Order now and receive LIFE every week until January, 1907. 


We will send 


How can we doit? Because 90% of our subscribers renew each year. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 13 West 31st St., New York City 


BOOKS WORTH HAVING- 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
The dinner itself may be ever so good and yet prove 
a failure if there is no mirth to enliven the company. 
Nothing adds so much zest to an occasion of this kind 
as a good story well told. Here are hundreds of 
them, short and pithy, and easy to remember. 


CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
— raise your hat toa lady? Is therea good reason 
or the buttons on the sleeve of your coat? Isit true 
that it takes nine tailors to make a man, and if so, 
why, forsooth? These and scores of equally interest- 
ing questions find answers here. 


EPITAPHS. By Frederic W. Unger. Even death 
has its humorous side. There are said to be “‘ ser- 
mons in stones,’’ but when they are tombstones there 
is many a smile mixed with the moral. This volume 
is full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch 
of the gruesome here and there fora relish. It is the 
most carefully made collection of the kind. 


HEALTH: How To Get and Keep It. By Walter 
V. Woods, M.D. What is the use of dumb-bells 
every morning and rigid dieting three time a day 
when there is an open drain in the cellar? Why 
shield the baby from draughts and then feed him on 
infected milk? Do you know the things that make 
for Health ?--proper exercise, rest, bathing, eating, 
etc. This book tells what Health is, and how to get 
and how to keep it. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. Most men dread 
being called upon to respond to a toast or to make 
an address. hat would you not give for the ability 
to be rid of this embarrassment? No need to give 
much when you can learn the art from this little 
book. It will tell you how to do it; not only that, 
but by example it will show the way. 





Cloth Binding, Each 50c., Postpaid 
Sold by all Booksellers or mailed for the price 














| THE MAYHEW LIST FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 














INDIAN LEGENDS OF EARLY DAYS. 


By Nettie Parrish Martin 


The legends of the ‘‘ Oneidas’’ and tales of the “‘ Six Nations.”” Cloth, 12mo. $1.00, postpaid. 


DIVORCE AND RE-MARRIAGE 
(THE OTHER SIDE) 
By Will B. Osman 


A clear, sane, reverent discussion of this the most 
important of all social questions. Revealing truths 
Scriptural and Social, of which you have never 
thought. 1:2mo. Handsomely bound, $1.00, postpaid. 


‘«‘ BUBBLES ”’ 
THE BACHELOR’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 
By Stanley Mayall 


A catchy, modern and very appropriate book for 
bachelors. Special design. Board covers. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO LIVES 


By F. A. Bryant, M.D. 


A charming and fascinating tale in which the cus- 
toms and traits of that noble race, the Aztec Indians, 
are interestingly set forth. Cloth, 321 pp. $1.50, post- 


« RAPHAEL” 
THE PRINCE OF ART 
By Mary I. Lovejoy 
Raphael the Boy—Raphael the Student—Raphael 
the Prince of Art—the life of the great Master charm- 
ingly told in Child-Story form. 12mo,cloth. $1.00, 
postpaid. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
FROM OUT OF THE WEST 
By Henrietta R. Hinckley 
A stirring, catchy story of a modern western lover. 


“UNCLE ZEEK and AUNT LIZA”’ 
By Hon. Henry C. Fox 
A great Wayne County dialect story. 





NOW ON THE PRESS 
**DEACON WHITE’S IDEES”’ 
By S. W. Brown 
A refined wit and humor story under a humble title. 
PHILOSOPHY OF INTEGRATION 


By Rev. W. A. Crawford-Frost 


The light thrown on the miracles of Christ by the 
Philosophy of Integration is positively startling. 





AUTHORS—All manuscripts promptly reviewed 








| MAVHEW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 92, 96, 100 Ruggles Street, Boston 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


1906 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 
FRENCH Cor. 48th St., New York 
CALENDARS 


With oly quotations 
from the best French 





A catalogue of French Books 

suitable for Holiday Gifts will be 

authors. Prices 4oc., |} sent free when requested. Also 
oc., 60€., 75C., $1.00, | | complete catalogues of all French 
1.25 and $1.50 each. || Books. 

















THE TRUE FLAVOR OF THE FOREST 


Fascinating stories of the woods, animals and Indians 
are provided in the book of Indian legends and folk- 
lore entitled : 


KULOSKAP THE MASTER 


Dan Beard says: ‘It is the American Indians’ ‘ King 
Arthur’s Round Pable,’ * Robin Hood’ and * The Arabian Nights.’ ’’ 


Cloth 370 pp, Hilustrated $2.00 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. NEW YORK 











of some of 


upon application. Books purchas 
R.R. HAVENS, 





iIs3 Wrest 23d Street, 


Magazine of American History 


I offer for sale the above Magazine at 5 cents the number, or in packages of six assorted numbers at 25 cents. 
The dates range from 1883 to 1893. As is well known a complete set of this periodical is very scarce and commands 
a high price. Each number is illustrated by full-page plates and portraits of persons of note, and contains a variety 
of interesting articles appertaining to American History embracing every locality of historical interest. A short list 
e most interesting articles sent upon application. As some of the sorts are limited an early order is 
advised. Dealers should send for i price in quantities. Catalogues of rare and choice books, as issued, sent 


New York 





WANTED-BOYS 


We mean the right kind of boys—bright young fellows 
who are willing to work conscientiously t earn 
money and premiums and who would appreciate a 
free start, in an independent, remunerative business. 
We want.to know such boys. 


want an opportunity ? 

want to make a man of yourself ? 

want a business of your own ? 
We can give youa first-class chance to start with us 
now, to build up a trade among your townspeople, to 
join our staff as our permanent representative in your 
locality and to gradually enlarge your territory. 


PARENTS KN OW any young fellow, your 
own or someone else's 
do you son, whom you could rec- 
ommend to us. We would like hisname. He can, by 
allowing us to give him a free start in business, become 
the possessor of a regular weeklyincome. Besides this, 
he can win many valuable premiums and can develop a 
fine, manly character while so doing. 


In the education for life’s bat- 
In the training tles, nothing 

is as impor- 
tant asa knowledge of salesmanship. We teach it toour 
young representatives free while they are working for 
us, and give them practical training that cannot fail to 
prove of inestimable benefit to them in after life. Our 
work also teaches a boy the value of money, which 
is something every parent will appreciate. 


Our premi- good 
ums are just things 
what any boy wilt 


value. They are easily earned and they will always be 
a source of great pleasure to any of their possessors. 
We give away everything from knives to shot-guns to 
our workers, and our gifts are of the highest quality. 


In short, MONEY, PRE- 
MIUMS, INDEPENDENCE, A ; 
BUSINESS TRAINING AND 


are what we offer to live, hustling boys. If you know 
of any boy who wants such an opportunity, send his 
name and address and the name and business address 
of his parent or guardian to BOY DEPART- 
MENT, THE LITERARY DIGEST, 44 East 
23d Street, New York. 





| PoloKeololoR-folo) ¢-) 


bom dale) (=3-y-1 (= 


There are atleast 100,000 books in print that we can supply you 





at wholesale prices. Our Bargain Catalogue of Library and Holiday 
books and Englixh Importations at discounts ranging all the way up 
to 75 per cent. sent free on application. 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
44 to 60 East 23d Strect, New York City 





| 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





THE CHRISTY EVANGELINE 


Uniform with “THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH” 


HE new Christy-Longfellow book is a surpassing achievement in 

beauty. Mr. Christy has more than risen to the occasion and given 
to Longfellow’s masterpiece—the most familiar and best beloved of all 
American love poems—a new richness and a new loveliness. 

It is the ideal gift-book, and this is shown by the fact that whoever 
buys it selfishly dislikes to give it away. 






With numerous illustrations, in color, by Howard Chandler Christy. 


Decorations by Earl Stetson Crawford. In a box, postpaid, $3.00. 





JOHN CECIL CLAY’S JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S 
THE LOVER’S MOTHER GOOSE SONGS O’ CHEER 


€s HE LOVER’S MOTHER GOOSE”’ is the new miracle of fanciful | ‘*“(YONGS O°’ CHEER”” is one of the most beautiful books of poetry ever 
humor, delicious drawing, and fairy-like coloring, performed by the issued. If possible it excels in subject and form the charm and beauty of 

master of sentimental art. The familiar lines of ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ are inter- | Child~-Rhymes, Farm-Rhymes and Love-Lyrics. 

preted by the quips and cranks of Mr. Clay’s youthful jollity, in a way new and . : rer 3 vei 

tenderly amusing, that captivates the admiration straightway. Uniform with Child-Rhymes, Farm-Rhymes and Love-Lyrics. 


: : : : a i Nearly one hundred Hoosier pictures by WILL VAWTER. Many in color. 
Many illustrations in color. 8x11 inches. $3.00 (in a box), postpaid. 12m0, bound in green cloth, $1 25, postpaid 








MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S 
THE HOVSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES 


HIS is a novel of romance and adventure, of love and valor, of mystery and hidden 
treasure. It will set your pulse a-beating and hold you fast by its entrancing charm. 
‘¢ The House of a Thousand Candles’? is in other words one of the strongest, cleanest, fresh- 
est novels in many a day, 
Illustrated in color by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, 12mo. $1.50, POSTPAID. 


HAROLD MACGRATH’S 
HEARTS AND MASKS 


HEN Mr. MacGrath wrote this most exhilarating story, he was in his gayest mood 
and full of the zest of life. At every page the adventure turns an unexpected corner. 
It teems with breathless excitement, sparkling dialogue, fascinating, glittering atmosphere. 
Mr. Fisher’s pretty girls and manly men make a fitting accompaniment to the merry tale of 
carnpval entanglements. 
Illustrations in photogravure by HARRISON FISHER. 
Decorated by Ralph Fletcher Seymour. Ornamental cover, 12mo, cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 

















OCTAVE THANET’S DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 
Not only distinctly an American novel but decidedly the American novel of the Should be more popular than anything else Mr. Phillips has done.—/ndianapolis 
year.— Boston Herald. News. 
The most talked about and the most thought about novel of the year.—Sanx By far Mr. Phillips’s best work.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Francisco Bulletin. Immensely entertaining.—Cleveland Leader. 
= Is sy an American novel and an engrossing love story.—Chicago Record A great story ! - Chicago Inter-Ocean 
erald. 
Illustrated by L, W. Hitchcock. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50, postpaid. Illustrated in color by George Gibbs. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid 
JOHN LUTHER LONG’S DAVID GRAHAM PHILIPS’S KATHARINE EVANS BLAKE'S 
’ 
SEFFY THE SOCIAL SECRETARY HEARTS’ HAVEN 
‘© CNEFFY”? is an idyl of the Pennsylvania Germans. HIS is an absorbing novel of Washington to- ROMANCE of the community life at New 
A draught of pure delight—like a summer day, telling how a clever girl ‘*made’’ the Harmony, made famous by Father Rapp and 
day-—all sunshine and showers and rainbows—smiles ] social success of a new Senator’s wife. Robert Dale Owen. It teems with quaintness. 
and tears, and smiles again breaking through the tears. The conquering impulses of young love and the 
_,.By David Graham Phillips. With twelve full-page J overriding instincts of parenthood are set forth with 
Illustrated by C. D. Williams, and decorated by f illustrations in photogravure byeClarence F. Underwood. emction ent movon teh 
Earl Stetson Crawford. Ornamental cover, 12mo, cloth, | Decorations by Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 12mo, cloth, 7 8 ; j 
postpaid, $1.50 price, postpaid, $1.50. Illustrated in color hy E. M. Ashe. 12mo, bound in 
pe Ne cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
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Agents Make Easy Money 
Securing Subscriptions to 


THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


It is always awake. 
Its field is the world. 
It only costs $1.00. 
It appeals to the traveler. 
It is entertaining at the fireside. 
It specially interests the stay-at-home. 
It is of real value to the student. 
It is full of entertainment and instruction. 
Agents make more money securing subscriptions for THE 


FOUR-TRACK NEWS than for any other periodical because it 


‘Appeals to Everybody of Intelligence 


A Universal 
Favorite 


Agents— 

Wide Awake Agents— 
Wanted! 

In every live town 

To secure subscribers to 
THE FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS! 

The Great Travel 
Magazine. 

It is easy getting 
Subscriptions 

Because the magazine 
Sells itself ! 

All you have to do is to 
Show it! 

It is eloquent with 
Bright, Brief, Valuable 
Articles and Superb 
Pictures. 


BeauTirur 


LAKE. TaHO® 

A sample copy and our 
special terms to agents will 
cost you nothing. Send 
your address and two 
references to 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room 176, 7 East 42d Street, New York 





| 

















The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore 
gcattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work. 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQuirt. 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position; The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. and valuable. 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. and well-written record of a popular movement. 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net; by Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 














FROM SERVITUDE 
TO SERVICE 


By Southern College Presidents 
and Professors 

The history and work of Southern 

Institutions for the education of 

An authoritative vol- 


the negro. 
ume by men spending their lives 


in this work. Introduction by 
Robert C. Ogden. 





$1.10 net; $1.20 by mail. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


American Unitarian Association 
BOSTON 


have always been mighty in- 
wren people, and nobody 
knows them better than Justin 
McCarthy. He knows their past as thoroughly as he does 
their present, and wien he tells all about both in his book 
“‘Treland and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
critics unite in pronouncing ‘‘as fascinating asa novel.’’ 


| One might add that this brilliant little history is much more 
| fascinating than many novels, and better yet, it is true, The 


price is only $1.00, postpaid. 
ALSO, are a people over- 
flowing With the poetry of life, 


THE IRISH both sad and gay. One of 


their sweetest singers has given us a dainty volume of Irish 
verse which lies close to the true Irish heart and lifts the 
veil of Irish sorrow only to reveal the rainbow gleam of 
Irishhope. No other singer has reached so intimately into 
the heart of her people as ‘‘ Ethna Carbery’’ (Anna Mac- 
Manus, wife of Seumas MacManus). No other has given 
us verse so saturated with the real Gaelic atmosphere. The 
book contains upwards of one hundred beautiful poems and 
it is entitled “‘The Four Winds of Eirinn.’”? Small 12mo, 


| ornamental cover, 75 cents, postpaid. 


ACAIN, are celebrated for 
H their rollicking humor and keen 
wit. Good stories of them are 


always welcome. Certainly when one of the cleverest of 
Irish storytellers brings out a book it can not fail to make a 
hit. Seumas MacManus is the present-day Prince of Irish 
Storytellers, and his book ‘‘‘The Red Poocher,’’ has been 

eeted everywhere with such superlatives of praise that it 
is useless to try to quote them, May as well let every 
reader invent his own exclamations of delight when he 


| closes the book. It can be had for 75 cents, postpaid. 


ONCE MORE, are lov- 
ers through and through. 


When we want an ideal love 


| story, we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman 


and his blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop 
a love story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. There 
are always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and some- 
times tragedy in them. Anna MacManus (‘“‘ Ethna Car- 
bery ’’) the wife of Seumas MacManus, was endowed with 
a rare insight into the character and nature of these people 

her people. With the pen of an artist and a great love in 
her heart, she has written six beautiful, throbbing, 
magically segceies Irish love stories which now appear in 
the book “‘ The Passionate Hearts,”’ a treasure for any one 
The price is 75 cents, postpaid. 


FINALLY, havea wealth 

of legend, folk-lore, and myth- 

ology. The wonderful doings 
of their ancient kings and warriors read like fairy tales, and 
such indeed they are in large part. Magic swords, spears, 
and armor; the miraculous ‘‘quicken-tree,’’? grown from a 
fairy seed; the fairy fleeces; the wonderful whistler whose 
flute-like notes charmed his enemies into tathful sleep ; the 
superhuman prowess of the old-time heroes; the devotion 
of friends and the relentless hate of enemies—all play im- 
portant parts in the legendary past of this picturesque 
people. Anna McManus (‘Ethna Carbery’”’), author of 
‘The Passionate Hearts,’ has given us nine stories of Irish 
adventure, legend, and mythology in her new book ‘‘In the 
Celtic Past.’”? The stories glow with warm color and throb 
with chivalrous action and exciting adventure. The price 
of ‘‘In the Celtic Past’’ is the same as that of ‘The 
Passionate Hearts,’’ 75 cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








BEFORE YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 
BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK 


‘A picture of Washington, both informing and 
entertaining.”’— Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINCTON 


ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional! de- 
scription. By HARRIET EARHART MONROE, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.09. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Dodd, Mead 


LEADING BOOKS 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


& Company's 





FICTION 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 








NEDRA 





Author of Beverly of Graustark,” etc. 


Beautifully illustrated-in colors by 
HARRISON FISHER 


$1.50 






By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 





HIS VERSION OF IT 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
Author of “The Honorable Peter Sterling,” 
“ Janice Meredith,” etc. 
Illustrated in color by HENRY Hutt 
$1.50 











THE 


By MELVIN L. SEVERY 
Author of * The Darrow Enigma” 
The great mystery story of the year 
$1.50 


THE 
MAN FROM RED KEG 
By EUGENE THWING 
Author of “ The Red Keggers,” etc. 
Illustrated by WALTER H. EVERETYr 
$1.50 















MYSTERY OF JUNE 13th 


MY LADY’S SLIPPER 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Author of “ The Southerners,” ete. 


Handsomely illustrated by Mrs, WEBER- 
DITZLER 


Net, $1.50 


“HOWDY, HONEY, 
HOWDY” 

By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 

Author of ‘Candle Litin’ Time,” ete. 


Illustrated from photographs. Decorations 
in color 


Net, $1.50 


OLD FASHIONED 





















MISS CYNTHIA 






Author of “The Singular Miss Smith” 






Frontispiece by B. MARTIN JUSTICE 
$1.50 


THE RESURRECTION OF 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 







FLOWERS 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Author of ** The Life of the Bee,” ete. 


Illustrated and decorated in colors by 
CHARLES B. FALLS 


Net, $1.20 








ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 












i HUMPTY SOME THE WILD 
T:1E EDGE OF CIRCUM- | bumpry | ADVENTURES FLOWER 
STANCE By ANNA ALICE OF JACK | FAIRY BOOK 
samared AND JILL | 4 EsTHER 
- _ Aut a * INGLETON 
By EDWARD NOBLE « Babes in Toy- me Damenes | _ Author of 
Author of “The Waves of Fate,” etc. * A uthor of od “a — 
Illustrated in “4 Lovable Book? 
The best sea story of the season color by Ethel Crank” Insta 
$1.50 Franklin Betts Illustrated Charles B. Falls 
: Net, $1.40 | $1.50 $2.00 






















Please send me free your illustrated 


MESSRS. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 372 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


A ainnscendeccnnabetndheskye neasbueniannsenee Address 








HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 






See e teem eeeereeeeseees Ceeeerreereseseseceoes 





THE MOST POPULAR OUT-OF-DOOR BOOK 


NORTHERN TRAILS 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
If anybody should say, ‘‘ give me the title of a 
book of exceptional merit and appropriate as a gift to 
a boy in his teens or a young girl,” we should, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, say Northern Trails.— 
Syracuse Herald, 


12 full-page and 200 smaller illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. 400. pages.. $1.50 net.-. 








{Send your name on a post card for our Out-Doors Calendar] 





For Sale at All Bookstores, or write 


GINN @ COMPANY ..: : 


BOSTON | 





WANTED ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED 
STATES OR CANADA 


energetic, ambitious men of good education to 
represent us as canvassing or general agents 
in the sale of the Standard Dictionary, Cyclo- 
peedia and Atlas. General agents should have 


some capital. Highest compensation and 


strong office co-operation. Address Dept. S, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d 
Street, New York. 














HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AN ORCHARD PRINCESS 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of ‘‘ Kitty of the Roses” 

“Asa gift, no book that was ever written could be 
more acceptable than this story of a lovely young artist 
whom Love met and wooed in an orchard.’ 

— Washington Mirror, 


Illustrated in color, with page designs in tint, by 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG. Bound in cloth, 
with portrait cover, in ornamental box, $2.00. 


MISS CHERRY - BLOSSOM 
OF TOKYO 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


An especially beautiful edition of this 
popular novel of a popular writer and co- 
author of the famous. Japanese play, “ The 
Darling of the Gods.” 

On each page of the book, from cover to cover 
are Japanese pictures printed in the tints of ol 
Japan. Nine full-page illustrations in colors and 
tints, lining papers of cherry blossoms, a cover of 
especially characteristic design, and an ornamental 

x with cover printed in colors, complete one of 


the handsomest and most artistic holiday books of 
the year. 


Illustrated. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50, 


A Social Study A Tale of Mystery 
THE WIFE OF THe 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
A dramatic story of official Washington 
life, the characters representing some of the 
best-known figures in the Capital city. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FACTS AND FANCIES FOR 
THE CURIOUS 


From the Harvest Fields of Literature 
By C. C. BOMBAUGH, A.M., M.D. 

It is a handy book for the shady nook in 

summer, or the cosey fireside in winter; for 


the traveler in a parlor-car or on an ocean 
steamer. 


8vo, Cloth. 





$3.00 net. Postage extra. 


French Men of Letters Series 
VOLUME I. 


MONTAIGNE 
By EDWARD DOWDEN 


‘* Professor Dowden has given the new series a most 
auspicious introduction ; he has also laid the lover of 
_ literature under a considerable obligation.””— 

rooklyn Eagle. 

‘What makes this volume specially pleasing is that 
it shows the desire to appreciate, with the graceful 
help of a winning sty!e, the essentially French writer, 
who nevertheless finds a literary home in all countries.”’ 
—The Nation. 

Containing a frontispiece portrait, and an ace- 
quate index. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World 


Containing references to over 100,000 places— 
their population, location, and industries com- 
piled from the latest census returns from all 
countries, and other official data. 











An Invaluable and Necessary Work 
Edited by 
ANGELO HEILPRIN 
and LOUIS HEILPRIN 
Over 2,000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, 
$10.00 net; half Russia, $12.50 


net. Patent Index, 50 cents 
extra, 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
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DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 











Size of books, 714 in. x 53¢ in. 
All volumes are utiform in size 





made; paper, type and 














Pat 
tun| The De Luxe Volumes are 
Col. 
| 1 Adam Bede Ehot 
i} 2 Age of Fable Bullfinch 
Lae} 3 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
| 4 Arabian Nights 
i. 5 Autocrat of the Breakfasi-Table 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
|__| 6 Bacon's Exsays 
|__| 7 Barnaby Rudge Dickens 
|__| 8 Beulah Augusta J. Evans 
| 9 Bondman Hall Caine 
|__| 10 Bracebridge Hall Irving 
| 11 Bride of Lammermoor Scott 
| 12 California and Oregon Trail 
Francis Parkman 
|__| 13 Child’s History of England Dickens 
i_...| 14 Conduet of Life Emerson 
|_| 15 Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater DeQuincey 
|__| 16 Conquest of Pera Prescott 
| 17 Count of Monte Criste Dumas 
___.| 18 Cranford Mrs. Gaskell 
__._..| 19 Daniel Deronda Eliot 
|__| 20 Data of Ethies Spencer 
|__| 21 David Copperfield Dickens 
|__| 22 Descent of Man Darwin 
\__.| 23 Mombey and Son Dickens 
|__| 24 Education Spencer 
|__| 25 Egyptian Princess Ebers 
|__| 26 Elsie Venner Oliwer Wendel! Holmes 
|_| 27 Emerson’s Essays 
|__| 28 English Traits Emerson 
|__| 29 Fair Maid of Perth Scott 
|__| 30 Familiar Quotations 
|__| 31 Felix Holt Ehot 
|_| 32 First Violin Jessie Fothergill 
|__| 33 Great Expectations Dickens 
|__| 34 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
|__| 35 Hypatia Kingsley 
|_| 36 Hunehback of Notre Dame Hugo 
| 37 In His Steps C. M. Sheldon 
| 38 Ivanhoe Scott 
|| 39 Jane Eyre Bronte 
|_| 40 John Halifax Mulock 
|_| 41 Kenilworth Scott 
|__| 42 Koran of Mohammed 
43 Lamphghter Cummins 
weet 44 Last Days of Pompeii Bulwer 
|_| 45 Last of the Mohicans Cooper 











low price for a 


the others we have forty (40) or 
fifty (50). 

The volumes are of uniform size 
and are bound in three different 
leathers, red, blue and green, and 
are certainly the most attractive 
standard volumes published at 
the present time. 

Select the books you desire by 
filling in an X opposite the titles 
givenin this advertisement. We 
will send all of the books you 
select if we have them left in 
stock, if not, allthat we have that 
you select. We willsend the vol- 
umes to you all charges prepaid 
for your examination, and after 
seeing the books, if you desire to 
keep them, youcan pay usa little 
each month. 

As we prepay all delivery charg- 

es, we cannot accept an order for 
less than ten (10) volumes, unless 
youare willing to pay the delivery 
charges, 
If you would like to see one vol- 
ume before deciding how many to 
select, send us the name of the vol- 
ume you desire and enclose one 
dollar ($1.00)and we wiil send you 
the volume delivery charges pre- 
paid. Money refunded if you do 
not care to keep the volume. 

This is the best opportunity to 
place in your home some of the 
most interesting standard vol- 
umes at a price far below what 
the ks are worth, and you 
have an entire year to pay for the 

you select. 

As our stock is limited we will 
fill orders as received. 

These are absolutely new goods, 
and in complete sets the lowest 
price is $2.50 per volume. 


Cut this advertisement vut, mark 
volumes desired sent for Inspection, 
sign your name and address and 
mail to A. L. FOWLE. 

16 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


You may send me upon inspec- 
tlon the volumes I have placed an 
X before, I will, if the books meet 
with my approval, remit you 8 
cents a month for 12 months for 
each volume, If I do not care to 
keep the books, I will return them 
to you all charges collect. 

Nn ctcthinnireiinibns ecebatelines 
ak iieds i. Ganieten 


Town or City 
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Make Your Own Selection 
W 


h and every 


E have afew very fine odd volumes we shall 
dispose of at a sacrifice. 
one vf the volumes is a standard, 

They are all books of rare merit by the foremost 
writers the world has known. If you have not 
in your library the books here represented, this 
is your opportunity to secure at least one of 


em, 
These books are as attractive as books can be 
rinting are the best, the 
binding is genuine half-leather—the richest of all 
bindings, full gold back stamping, gold tops with 
head bands, marbled sides—a genuine 
book in every respect; in fact,a book cannot be 
more attractive or better made than these 
volumes, ; 
You can select from the enclosed list as many 
volumes as you desire and pay us,if the books 
are found to be satisfactory after 
them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) months 
for each volume you select, and we deliver toyou. 
This will make the volumes cost you 9% cents 
each, an extremel i 
high character. 


e luxe 


you receive 


ok of such 
his being an odd lot sale, we 
have of some of the volumes only a few, while of 








Only 


ca 
Month 


JUST THE 
BOOKS 
YOU WANT 
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The De Luxe Volumes are 





46 Les Miserables Hugo 
47 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 
48 Lorna Doone Blackmore 
49 Macaulay’s Speeches 
50 Marble Faun Hawthorne 
51 Meadow Brook Mary J. Holmes 
52 Middlemarch Eliot 
53 Mill on the Floss Eliot 
54 Minister’s Wooing, The Stowe 
55 Mosses from an Old Manse 
Hawthorne 
| 56 Napoleon and His Marshals Headley 
57 Old Cariosity Shop Dickens 
58 Oliver Twist Dickens 
59 Origin of Species Darwin 
60 Other Worlds than Ours Procter 
61 Pickwick Dickens 
62 Plutarech’s Lives 
63 Poe’s Prose Tales 
64 Prince of the House of David 
Rev. Prof J. H. Ingraham 
65 Professor at the Breakfast-Table 
Oliver Wendel] Holmes 
66 Prue and I George Wm. Curtis 
67 Quo Vadis Sienkiewicz 
68 Representative Men Emerson 
69 Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
70 Rob Roy Scott 
71 Romola Eliot 
72 Searlet Letter Hawthorne 
73 Sketeh Book Irving 
74 Soldiers Three and Plain 
Tales from the Hills Kipling 
75 Stepping Heavenward Prentiss 
76 Tale of ‘Two Cities Dickens 
7 Tales from Shakespeare Lamb 
78 Tennyson’s Poems 
79 Thelma Marie Corelli 
80 Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes 
81 Tom Brown’s Schooi Days Hughes 
82 Twiee-Told Tales Hawthorne 
83 Uncle Tom’s Cabin Stowe 
84 Under Two Flags Ouida 
85 Vanity Fair Thackeray 
86 Vicar of Wakefield Goldsnuth 
87 Washington and His Generals 
Headley 
883 Waverley Scott 
89 Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers Thoreau 


| 90 Whittier’s Poetical Works 








A. L. FOWLE, 16 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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V. THE PILGRIMs: A Story 





President William McKinley said: ‘** The Co- | 
lumbian Historical Novels’ are really one of the most | ** I have been much interested in the volumes.” 
beautiful productions of the American press I have | 
The idea in writing them is certainly a most | 
patriotic one... . / A pleasure conferred upon those | 
who may be so fortunate as to possess the work.” | 


By J. R. MUSICK 


history.” 


The Review of Reviews, N. Y.: 
these books especially to the teachers of American 


TITLES OF THE TWELVE VOLUMES 


I. Cotumsria: A Story of the Discovery of America. 
Il. EsTEVAN: A Story of the Spanish Conquest. Wars. 
Ill. St. AUGUSTINE: A Story of the Huguenots. 
IV. Pocanontas: AStory of Virginia. 
assachusetts. 
VI. ACEentuRY Too Soon: A Story of Bacon’s Re- 


of 


bellion. 
VII. THe WitcH oF SALEM ; or, Credulity Run Mad. 
Over 5,000 Pages, 300 Beautiful Illustrations, 
Portraits, Chronology, and Maps. Cloth, $21.75; Half-Morocco, $32.50 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 25d Street, New York 


VIitl. 
IX. 


XI. 


x 
| XII. 
ar. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA IN STORY FORM 


Stirring and Fascinating Stories of Love, Adventure, Superstition, War, and Patriotism. 
They tell the Narrative of Our Country’s History from 1492 to Present Times. 


Zolumbian Historical Novels 


Thirteen Charming Novels Presenting History in a New and Attractive Form. 


Timothy Dwight, LL D., Pres. Yale University : 


** We recommend 


Brappock: A Story of the French and Indian 


INDEPENDENCE : A Story of the American Revo- 
ution. 

X. SuSTAINED Honor: A Story of the War of 1812. 
HUMBLED PRIDE: A Story of the Mexican War. 
Il. Unron: A Story of the Great Rebellion. . 
Oypa LisRE: A Story of the Spanish-American 


including Half-tones, Pen Sketches, 





THE SCIENTIFIC 
SOURCES OF HEALTH 


“The first attempt to view human disease 
in its entirety from the standpoint of pre- 
ventive medicine.”” — H. TimsBrett But- 
strove, M.D., Cantab., D. P. H. 














The 
revention 
of Disease 


By Authorities of International 
Reputation 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By WILMOT EVANS 


Introduction by 
H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D., 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government 
Board, Lecturer on Public Health m the Medical 
School of Charing Cross Hospital, Honorary 
Member of the Council of the Epidermological 
Society of London, etc. 


T FURNISHES the latest and most 
conclusively demonstrat.d facts and 
expert opinions on the prevention of every 
form of human disease. It is the only 
work of the kind in the English language. 





COMMENDED IN THE HIGHEST TERMS 


The Sun, New York (in a three-and-a-half col- 
umn review): There is no doubt that the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company has rendered a public service by 
publishing this work, 


The Springfield Republican: It offers a 
sound and healthy code of life for all who are not 
physically perfect, which few people are. If the tra- 
ditional ratio of value between prevention and dis 
ease be correct, there shou'd be the worth of at least 
a hundredweight of doctor’s bills in the two pon- 
derous volumes. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer: To the medical 
profession the work appeals with force as being the 
only one in the language which covers the whole 
=: and to the unprofessional reader it has value 

or the sugestions it gives for individual conduct so 
as to keep in perfect health. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: It is a scholarly 
contribution to that present spirit which is trying to 
cultivate sound health as a condition precedent to a 
sound mind. 


The Pitisburg Dispatch; The books ought 
to make a welcome addition to the physician’s iibrary. 

The Medical Standard, New York: The 
authorship represents as fine an array of medical 
talent as is to be found in the world, and the quality 
of the work does not belie the authorship. ‘Ihe 
work is a very readable one—valuable for the prac- 
titioner, interesting to the layman, 





THOMAS L, STEDMAN, M.D., New 
York, says - 


“The idea of thé work is excellent, and 1. 
present application novel ; I know of no other book 
of the kind in the English language. The authors 
are men of standing, and they have handled their 
subjects in an eminently practical manner, . . . . 
I regard the work as one that should meet with favor 
among physicians in this country. It is well written 
on a novel subject, scientific in tone, and authorita- 
tive. 





Two Volumes 8vo ; Cloth, 1081 pp. Price, 
$3.75 net per volume. $7.50 per set. 














Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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(JUST READY! | 


Reprinted from the rare first A merican edition (1794), 
over 1,200 errors in later editions being corrected 
and the preface restored. 


CHARLOTTE 
TEMPLE 


By SVSANNA HASWELL ROWSON 


With an Historical and Btogenghien! Introduc- 
tion by Francis W. Halsey 








Full of intense human interest and charmingly told, 
this classic in fiction has from generation to generation 
held its supremacy as one of the 
world’s most popular books. Pub- 
lished in England 115 years ago it 
instantly leaped into the favor of 
the reading public, In America 
this success was quickly duplica- 
ted. It had no rival in its own 
day. None of Scott’s Novels, 
published a generation later, had 
so general a reading. In this 
country no other book approached 
its sale until Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
came out, but it is questioned 
whether even Mrs. Stowe’s work 
equalled it in circulation. As Mr. Nason, the eminent 
critic, said: 

“‘It has stolen its way alike into the study of the 
divine and into the workshop of the mechanic; into 
the parlor of the a lady and the bedcham- 
ber of her waiting-maid ; into the log hut on the ex- 
treme borders of modern civilization, and into the 
forecastle of the whaleship on the lonely ocean. It has 
been read by the grey-bearded professor after his divine 
Plato; the beardless clerk after balancing his accounts 
by night; by the traveler waiting for his next convey- 
ance at the village inn ; by the school-girl stealthily in 
herseat. It has beguiled the workman in his hut at 
night in the deep solitudes of the forest; it has cheated 
the farmer’s son of many an hour while poring over its 
fascinating pages, seated around the broken spinning- 
wheel in the old attic ; it has drawn tears from the 
miner’s eyes in the dim twilight of his subterranean 
galley ; it has unlocked the secret sympathies of the 
veteran soldier in his tent before the day of battle.” 











A Rare Collection of Pictures 


OUT OF DOOR LIFE 


AND NATURE STUDY 


were never more popular than now. The leader of 
this movement, more than any other person, is 
John Burroughs. The new Riverby Edition of his 
complete writings is richly illustrated with views 
from Nature and is an unusually beautiful series 
of books in every way. The price is low and pay- 
ments only two dollars a month. 


A BURROUGHS ESSAY FREE 


One of the most interesting subjects now being 
discussed is “Do Animals Think and Reflect?” 
We will send a complete chapter on this subject 
from Burroughs’s latest book if you will send name 
and address on this blank. 


NMG CFE ia pete « 


AGEPESS 5 oi scces 
(L. D. 12 F.) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 Park St., Boston, or 85 Fifth Ave., New York 











The Charlotte Temple 
Tombstone in Trinity 
Churchyard. 


Monument to Mrs. Row- 
son. 

Cover-Title of ‘‘Charlotte 
Temple,’’ with so- 
called Authentic Por- 


Trinity Church at time of 
Charlotte’s Death. 

Charlotte’s Funeral. 

Susanna Haswell Row- 
son (from an old mini- 
ature). 

An Old Poster Portrait 
of Charlotte Temple. 





trait (from the 1865 
edition) . 

Charlotte’s Home in 
New York (shown on 
old map of 1767). 


Part of Col. John Mon- 3 ae 
tréssor’s Map of N. Y. Frontispiece to an 1829 


Title-Page of First Amer- 
ican Edition ' 1794). 
‘* The Old Tree House.” 


Trinity Church after the 
Fire of 1776 





(1775). Edition. 

Portrait of Col. James | N; Y- from the Harbor 
G. Montréssor, I 1775. 

Portrait of Col. John Montraville at Charlotte’s 
Montr¢ssor, Funeral. 


THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR TWO IN ITALY 


By LILIAN WHITING By MAUD HOWE 


_“* A bright, entertaining book, which recounts the | | “ A book of delightful Segeen sketches of Ital- 
life of Walter Savage ‘Landor in Florence, his | ian life. There is hardly another American so 
unique social and literary position and the friends | capable of interpreting Italian life and character.” 





he made and kept. It is profusely and artistically | —Chicago Tribune. With six full-page illustra- 
illustrated.” Cleveland Leader. 8vo, in box, | tions by JOHN ELLIoTT. Crown 8vo, in box. $2.00 
$2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.71. net. Postpaid, $2.17. 





IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 


By CEORCE WHARTON JAMES 


An historical and pictorial account of the Franciscan Missions, with 142 illustrations from_photo- 
graphs, sicturing the architecture, the interior decorations, furniture, pulpits, crosses, and candlesticks 
of the Missions, pictures of the Saints, etc. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, in box, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.26. 


THE BALLINGTONS | THE OAK-TREE FAIRY BOOK 


By FRANCES SQUIRE Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON 








“ A novel of striking originality and power, and “New versions of 54 fairy tales with all the 
of intense human interest. A wonderfully true | savagery eliminated without any loss of charm.” 
presentation of marriage under certain conditions.” | —Boston Tramnscrift. With 85 clever illustrations. 





New York Times. 445 pages, $1.50, postpaid. $1.75, postpaid. 





i" Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 














z2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Covers, 16 [llustra- 
tions, 259 Pages. $1.25, postpaid 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW ae 








WINE AND THE SOUL, 

Many curious hypotheses incumbered the days of 
early medicine. Among the most monstrous guesses at 
truth was the theory of Heraclitus of Ephesus (500 B. C.) 
thus propounding the relations between wine and the 
human soul. Dr. Hugo Magnus in his new book: 
“Superstition in Medicine ’™ thus gives it : 

‘As the soul, according to this philosopher, naturally 
Was a fiery vapor, and the drier and more fiery it 
remained the better, the excessive use of alcohol would 
not be advisable, in that the abundant infusion of fluids 
causes the soul to become wet, which would be harmful 
to its fiery nature, as fire and moisture are always 
incompatible.” 

“SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE. Small 12mo. Price 


by mail. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
lew York. 








WILKINSON'S COURSE OF FOREIGN CLASSICS 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 
It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 
this important department of education. The course is useful for those who are un- 
familiar with the foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 
schools and colleges. In six volumes. 12mo, cloth. With maps and illustrations. 
Per vol., $1.50; per set, $9.00. Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 
PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. Co.tteGe Latin Course InN ENGLISH. 
PREPARATORY LATIN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. Crassic Frencw Course 1n ENGLISH. 
CoL_LeGE GREEK CouRSE IN ENGLISH. Crassic GERMAN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 
OPINIONS BY NOTABLE CRITICS 
I have read it with much pleasure . . . there are I delight in the ingenious and simple plan of it, and 
many who will be grateful for just such a work.— in its felicitous execution.—Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. LL.D., Cornell University. 
Peculiarly apt and instinctive.—-Edmuad Clarence Popular works of this kind are genuine cultivators of 
Stedman. the public taste — Westminster Review. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


“The First Wealth is Health’ —¢>-=» 


And in this great institution your draft will be honored, and you may be wealthy 
indeed. ‘Health is the Paradise of the body””—here you mayachieve Paradise 











COME! 


Prepare for the 
New Year by 
throwing off 
pain and dis- 
ease ; bymaking 
new your body 
and mind; by 
getting a strong- 
er grip on life, 
and a surer, 
brighter outlook 
for the future. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


The Createst Health University in the World 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known through- ee Recover Health at Battle Creek who have sought 
out the United States, and to a considerable extent in foreign relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped 
lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative and comfortable place for sick and tired people. Special, provisions 


among medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclu- _ are made for the expert care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. 
Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with re- 
quired medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no 








sive system, but as the true curative method. The physiological method 





makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the mainte- 
nance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician- 
patient recently remarked : “I note that the forces of nature are here 


utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I ever 


before witnessed ; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined 
than the forces of nature?” 


THE SYSTEM COMPRISES 


Open- Air Treatment, Health | Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, | including Nauheim Baths 
Culture, Cold-Air Gymnastics, | Prescribed Dietaries, Exten-| and Royal Electric Light 
Swedish Gymnastics, Cross- | sive Physiological Laboratories, Baths, Massa ge and 
Country Walks, Out-door | Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Photo- | Mechanical Move- 
Sports, Attractive Menu therapy, Baths of Every Sort, ments. *% % %* 


more than first-class hotel rates for only room and board elsewhere. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a place where people eat for health, 
exercise for health, sleep, dress, take baths, learn to swim, get sun- 
burned and tanned in the sun in summer, and by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for health; where they find the way out from 


invalidism and inefficiency into joyous, enduring, strenuous 
health. 










THE 

SANITARIUM, 

Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Please mail to my 








UILDING thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 
All rooms open to the outer air and well ventilated. 
room on top of the house. No odors. Big gymnasium and outdoor and 
indoor baths. Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6. Home- 


like, unconventional life. 
Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. 
handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address: 


THE SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Ask for our 









address below your 
illustrated book‘et ‘“*D” 
as advertised in Tur LITER- 
ARY DIGEST 12-2. 


Kitchen and dining- 
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